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MORE THAN 260,000 CIRCULATION 


LACES FARMER 


lowa~Homestead 


Good Farming 


Clear Thinking 


More Pigs Than 
Ever Before 


If Farmers Do What They Plan, United States 
May Have Biggest Spring Pig Crop in History 


farms of the United States in 1940 

than ever before in the history of this 
country, provided farmers actually carry 
out the plans which they had in mind in 
early December. 

This is indicated by the December pig 
survey of the Department of Agriculture. 
The survey tries to find out what farmers 
actually did about raising fall litters in 
1939 and what they plan to do about raising 
spring litters in 1940. 


g e~ny may be more spring pigs on 


Farmers reported that in 1939 
they had raised the biggest fall pig 
crop in the history of the United 


States, or 31,985,000 head. 


Farmers also reported that they would 
keep 8,580,000 sows and gilts for spring 
farrowing, or more than last year. If the 
average litter is as big as in 1938, this 
would mean a total spring pig crop of 
54,568,000 head, or the largest number in 
the years that records have been kept. 

If the litter size is only up to the ten- 
year average, the spring pig crop would be 
50,622.000 head. That would still be close 
to a record. 


Of course, the spring pigs of 
1940 are not farrowed yet. Some 
farmers may be warned by the sight 
of the oncoming floods of pigs and 
sell their bred gilts and sows. The 
final figures next spring may not be 
quite as bad as these early estimates 
of farmers’ intentions. 


But suppose farmers do raise all the 
spring pigs they now say they are going to 
raise? What kind of a market would those 
pigs find next fall? 

To be sure of a price of $8 a hundred 
on Jowa farms, we need a spring pig crop 
like that of 1937, or under 40,000,000 head. 
But apparently we are going to get mil- 
lions more than that. 

What can be done with those extra mil- 
lions? 

City demand for pork in the United 
States is picking up a little. Probably we 
ean sell more hogs at home in the winter 
of 1940-41 than we did in the winter of 
1937-38. But not many more. 

Export demand may be a little greater. 
Perhaps three or four million head of hogs 
may be sold overseas to help feed Great 
Britain and France. The number might be 


larger if the war should enter a more de- 
structive phase. It would be less if peace 
came suddenly. 

But back in the second year of the 1914- 
18 war, when exports were much larger 
than we now expect, and when production 
of hogs in the United States was smaller, 
Iowa farm prices for the second winter of 
the war averaged only $7 a hundred. 


We can hardly hope to do that 
well next winter, with booming pro- 
duction indicated and with a much 
smaller market than in 1915-16. 


Six dollars a hundred a year from now 
would be about as much as the most opti- 
mistie could hope for, and it is quite pos- 
sible that prices might dip below $5 in 
Iowa, just as they did this month. 

The outlook is bad if farmers go ahead 


Right Living 


to raise as many hogs as they now plan to 
raise. If they were to change their minds, 
sell a lot of bred gilts and sows, and raise 
10 per cent fewer spring pigs than last 
year, the market next fall would iook a lot 
different. 

Farmers who figure that war demand 
and inflation are bound to send hog prices 
np some time might consider the wisdom of 
going out of hogs for the spring pig crop of 
1940 and getting back in for the fall crop 
of 1940. Farmers can stay out of spring pig 
production and still be in plenty of time to 
catch the war boom—if it comes. 


The big increase in production of 
pigs this year came, as usual, in the 
corn belt. Iowa produced a total in 
1939 of 14,385,000 hogs, the larg- 
est of record and a 15 per cent gain 
over 1938. The corn belt raised 
1,982,000 more fall pigs in 1939 
than in 1938, while the southern 
states only raised 206,000 more. 


Iowa farmers are planning on keeping 
more sows for 1940 spring farrow than any 
other state, apparently 3 per cent more 
than in 1939. 

Total hog production for the nation in 
1939 was 84,382,000 head, the largest of 
record. But 1940 may match or beat it. 

The pig survey for 1940 is a ‘‘ Stop, Look, 
Listen’’ warning for all hog farmers. There 
is still time for farmers to change their 
minds, raise fewer spring pigs and get a 
better price for hogs next fall. 
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Each black pig repre- 
sents 6,000,000 head of 
hogs. Each of the 
shaded pigs represents 
6.000,000 head of spring 
Pigs expected in 1940 
if farmers carry out the 
present plans and keep 
all the sows and gilts 
that have been bred. 
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HYDRAULIC 
PUMP OILER 


This Jim Dandy oiler y} 






















I It pays 
will save your expen- to have 
sive machinery! hartiess 

F Lae a t oiled and 
repaired 
to first farmers early! 
bringing harness for 
oiling and repairs, ° 
THIS Kaen! 
/ GUARANTEE 
against damage 
4 by rats and mice 
given by 
NEATSLENE 
Oil Company 
& 
Bring har- 


ness early, 
and ask to 
see the 


new 
improved 
“Jim Dandy” 
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+ « » and remember... 


Horses WORK BETTER 


when they wear 
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TRACTOR POWER FORK 


and Shovel 


Nothing like it on market. Quickly 
attached to your tractor, does hardest, most dis- 
agreeable farm jobs. Saves you labor, time, help 





New! 


hire. 100 spreader-loads per day, easy. 
field tested; thousands in use. 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 


Fully 
SELLS AT 


@ Loads manure, 
lime, grain, 
cobs, cinders, 
etc. 

@ Lifts heavy 
implements 

@ Pulls fence 
posts 

@ Excavates 

Plows snow 





& 
WRITE for circular, price, terms. 
G & D MF 


4207 E 12th, STREATOR, ILL. 










A 
DASH IN FEATHERS.. 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 














ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very best. Lowest prices 
Direct from Factory Representative. Send 
your name and address for FREE catalog 
ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANY 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. WF, Chicago, fil. | 
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A. R. COREY, of Des Moines, was re- 
elected secretary of the lowa Fair 
Board, at the December meeting. 
Earl Ferris, of Hampton, is retiring 
as superintendent of the agricultural 
end floricultural department and will 
be succeeded by a new board mem- 
ber from the same district, P. K. 
Wright, of Iowa Falls 
AAA 
IOWA PRODUCTION CREDIT Asso- 
ciations will hold their annual 
meetings soon. Early dates are: 
Creston, January 4; Clarinda, Janu- 
ary, 5; Sheldon, January 8; Harlan, 
January 8; Sioux City, January 9; 
Perry, January 9; Webster City, Jan- 
uary 10; Emmetsburg, January 11; 
Newton, January 15. 
AAA 
THREE COUNTY AGENTS in Iowa 
were honored by the distinguished 
service certificate, presented by the 
national association of county agents. 
They are: D. H. Zantmire, of lowa 
county; Arthur J. Secor, Van Buren; 
Don Griswold, Page. Zentmire and 
Secor have been in their respective 
counties for twenty-one years. 
AAA 
HARRY BROWN, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, resigned recently 
to go with the TVA. He came from 
Georgia, and was assistant secretary 
for three years. ‘He will be in the 
department of agricultural relations 
in the Tennessee valley project. 
AAA 
FOR FARM BOYS who want a short 
course at lowa State, the annual 
livestock farming and herd manage- 
ment course starts January 3 and 
ends March 20. The course is open 
to any man who has completed the 
eighth grade, and who is at least 17 
years old. Write, Animal Husbandry 
Department, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, for details. 
AAA 
OFFICERS of the lowa Cooperative 
Shippers for 1940 are M. L. Clark, 
of Humboldt county, president; Olaf 
Johnson, Calhoun county, vice-presi- 
dent; J. C. Williamson, Lucas coun- 
ty, secretary-treasurer. Members of 
the board, in addition to Clark and 
Johnson, are Nels Christiansen, of 
Emmet county; J. B. Doerning, Palo 
Alto county; L. W. Collins, Wright 
county; John J. Springman, Story 
county, and H. G. Manuel, of Jones 
county. 


AAA 
FARMERS WHO SEALED wheat 
this fall under government loan 


have made a profit of around $25,- 
000,000 if they want to sell out. 
Prices have risen that much since 
the wheat was stored. Dry fall 
weather has pushed wheat up in 
Spite of huge supplies on hand. 
AAA 
DISTRICT RURAL YOUTH meeti- 
ings in Iowa will take place at Red 
Oak, January 3; Fairfield, January 


4; Cedar Rapids, January 5; Mason 
City, January 6; Storm Lake, Janu- 
ary 13; Ames, January 20. Farm 


young people are urged to attend, 
says Robert C. Clark, extension spe- 
cialist in charge. 
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SHELLS MACHINE PICKED 
CORN WITHOUT CLOGGING 


=— Cobs or husks will not clog a Cross Sheller 







~ New “Husk Release” gives larger outlet. 
Saves Labor! Patented “Corn Thrower” 
throws corn to bagger or wagon. Also 
other valuable features. Capacity up to 125 
bushels per hour. Suited for tractor or en- 
gine drive. All-metal — built to last! Proved 
good investment by th ds of users. 





Farm Equipment Mokers Since 1895 








AND IOWA TSOMESTEAD 










One-week-old triplet Holstein calves on the Weigert farm, in Pocahontas coy 
Louise Deigert starts them drinking milk from a pan. Two of the triplets 
true black and white. The third is the ‘‘black sheep’’—he is pure white. 
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DICKIE HAD PNEUMONIA 
Remember the little boy whose pic- 
ture we showed in the blue stamp 
article a month ago? Little Dickie 
Miller got butter on his bread for 
the first time when the blue stamp 
program came to Des Moines. But 
very soon after we took the picture, 
it looked as if Dickie should have 
been getting protective foods long 
before. He caught cold; the cold 
turned into pneumonia; he went to 
the hospital. But we're glad to re- 
port that he is home again, looking 
better, and getting plenty of milk, 
buttered toast and soft-boiled eggs. 


IF WAR ENDS NEXT SPRING 

Ever figure what would happen to 
farm product prices if the war sud- 
denly stopped? Two men with long 
experience in Europe tell us they 
are betting on Great Britain, France 
and Germany making a deal short- 
ly whereby the allies call the war 
off and Germany takes a chunk out 
of Russia. Most betting is the oth- 
er way, but almost anything can 
happen in a war like this. 


HOGS GET REALLY CHEAP 

A friend in Boone county, Iowa, re- 
ports in early December: “I got 
$4.25 for hogs this week, the lowest 
I have received for any hogs I have 
sold on the market. Male hogs are 
selling lower per head around here 
than for several years.” This farm- 
er didn’t sell hogs in December of 
1932. The lowa average then was 
$2.40 per hundred. 


CUT CREAMERY'S THROAT 
If the cooperative creameries in 
your county quit fighting and di- 
vided up the territory, how much 
would it profit the farmer? A man 
in Sioux county, Iowa, told me he 
thought the average producer would 
gain two cents a pound of butterfat. 


Eastern Iowa farmers have made 
similar estimates. “Five cream 
trucks went down my road this 
morning,” one man said. “That 
doesn’t help anybody.” 

LUCAS FARMERS GET BOOKS 

Keep your eye on Lucas county, 


Iowa. The folks there, in conjunce- 
tion with the WPA, are to operate 
a county library, with a book truck 
and country stations, so farm peo- 
ple can get books easily. The WPA 
is putting up most of the money to 
show what a good country library 
can do. If Lucas county—and other 
counties—find the experiment worth 
the cost, they may want to carry on 
similar library work and meet the 
bills themselves. 


SAY SWEDES ARE SMART 
I heard two good tributes to Sq 
dinavians lately, both at the cent 
Iowa business meeting. Nels L 
of Polk county, told about his 
to Sweden, of successful s 
farms, a country with hardly 





poor, hardly any rich. John Ise, 
Kansas, told of a Swedish f: 
community in this country, 


their discussion meetings wo 
tackle any subject. “They can ar 
about anarchy, communism or a 
thing else without getting he 
failure,” he said. “Words do 
scare them.” 


STILL HOPEFUL ON HOGS 
In Marshall and Hardin counti 
Iowa, we found a few farmers Ww 
were going out of hog production 
the spring of 1940. But we did 
hear about any such folks in K@ 
kuk, Story and Jasper countié 
Most farmers there said they wo 
raise about the same number. T 
ants and small farmers were mo 
inclined to 
operators of larger farms. 


JUICY BARK FOR BREAKFAST 
Our dog is getting thin chasi 
rabbits, including one big black 0 
that once was tame and belonged 
our boys, but that now is probab 
getting ready to spend the wint 
eating our young fruit trees. I su 
pect that all the wild rabbits may 4 
the same. Altogether, we have thr 
or four times as many around 
usual, and apparently the same 
true in other parts of Iowa. Bett 
get wire-cloth bands around the li 
tle fruit trees, before the rabbi 
get to thinking how good juicy bag 
tastes on a cold winter morning. 


SPADING IN DECEMBER 
I spaded garden December 9, whi 
makes a record in my experiend 
The ground was a little dry, and 
didn’t do a very neat job, but tl 
dirt got turned over. Warm enoug 
to work up a good sweat, too. TJ 
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Iowa climate gets queerer aj 
queerer. D. R. M. 
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Plant Corn a Foot Deep eet- 


“‘Navajo Has Little Water; He Can’t Eat Stalks; 


He Uses His Water to Grow Corn.” 


N THE southwest, the Hopi and 

the Navajo, who have had to learn 
to utilize each precious drop of mois- 
ture, have accomplished marvelous 
results in cutting down the size of 
the plant and producing, at the same 
time, large and numerous ears of 
corn. I have seen stalks twenty-six 
inches high bearing ears which, when 
husked, were ten inches long. 

Standing in a field of this low corn 
one day, I showed the Navajo grower 
a picture of some twelve-foot Iowa 
corn, 

“Why don’t you raise corn like 
that?” I asked. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he 
answered, “Navajo has little water. 
He can’t eat stalks. He uses his 
water to grow corn.” 


Knows How to Do It 


That man is a keen agriculturist. 
He knows exactly what he wants to 
do and how to do it. 

Individual growers often cultivate 
corn of one predominant color. Far 
up in the northeastern corner of Ari- 
zona, I met a Navajo who grows only 
black corn, “because the black ones 
are the prettiest.” For several sea- 


By M. E. MUSGRAVE 


sons he had selected the darkest of 
a dark blue variety until, at last, he 
had bred this pure black strain. 

Near Mexican Springs, N. M., I 
visited the granary of a woman who 
grew only lavender corn, and a tooth- 
less old squaw showed me a pile of 
the most variegated ears I have ever 
seen. 


Nearly al! Navajo fields have a 
few stalks of white corn streaked 
with red, it being commonly be- 
lieved that this variety insures 
rain. 


What the Indian agriculturist has 
done with corn, he has done in vary- 
ing degrees with squash, melons, 
peppers and beans. Every inch of 
the way in this development has been 
gained against terrible odds. But 
the Indian was not merely a scien- 
tific investigator; he was fighting for 
his very life. 

More than once his simple mis- 
takes proved fatal and dread famine 
claimed its victims. He used, there- 
fore, all the resources within him- 
self; and he constantly besought the 
gods for divine aid. 

In most tribes, it was customary 

for the chief to ap- 





Below, left: Hopi Indian shows how to use planting stick 

to dig thru sand layer to damp dirt where seed is placed. 

Right: Corn, partly roasted for winter use, is hung on 
the outside of a Hopi house. 


point an agriculturist, 
who set the dates for 
planting and for har- 
vesting. He was a 
man of practical ex- 
perience, but he re- 








ceived—or at least he 
thought he did—guid- 
ance from the gods. 
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Navajo corn like that at the left makes a crop where lowa corn 
would curl up and die. 
Note the long ears and the varied color. 


Above, the governor of Acoma husks 





For instance, there is a small hole 
in the east wall of the Casa Grande 
ruins, in Arizona, which, for a long 
time, puzzled archaeologists. It was 
evidently put there for some purpose, 
but what it was no one knew. 

Recently, it was noted that at only 
two times on the year does the sun- 
light find the tiny opening and throw 
a bright spot upon the opposite wall. 
This is when the sun travels north- 
ward in the spring and when, in au- 
tumn, it starts to the south. The 
light on the wall, it is now believed, 
was the signal for planting and for 
harvesting to begin. 


Almost every tribe has its 
seed-blessing ceremony, its plant- 
ing songs and harvesting rituals. 
These dances are, perhaps, seen 
at their very best today in the 
Pueblo villages of the Rio Grande 
valley. 


The Sun dance, as its name im- 
plies, celebrates the return of the 
planting season. The Acequia (irri- 
gation ditch) dance heralds the turn- 
ing into the fields of the life-giving 
water. 

Mid-season brings the Green Corn 
dance, one of the most beautiful and 
sacred of tribal ceremonies. This is 
@ prayer for the maturation and pres- 
ervation of the corn. Later come the 
Yellow Corn dance, the dance of the 
Corn Maidens, and many harvest 
dances. 

First in the list of miracle workers 
should come Hopi farmers. Their 


reservation lies like a postage stamp 


stuck slightly askew on the large en- 
velope of the Navajo reservation in 
northeastern Arizona. The dwellings 
are in villages high atop three bare, 
wind-swept mesas, with most of the 
available agricultural lands lying in 
the dry, sage-covered flats below. 
This scheme of living was necessary 
at a time when protection from war- 
ring tribes was the first considera- 
tion. 

Concentrated settlements on the 
mesas whose precipitous sides were 
almost impregnable afforded this pro- 
tection, but it also left the fields be- 
low open to raids. The Navajo, the 
Ute and the Apache took advantage 
of the situation again and again, and 
Hopi history is filled with tales of 
hunger. 


Ingenuity Still Taxed 


When the United States govern- 
ment protection ended these raids, 
the Hopi continued to live on the 
mesa and take the long climb from 
home to field and back. Farming, 
even under these bettered conditions, 
has remained full of natural hazards, 
and the ingenunity of the Hopi is 
still taxed if he is to raise his yearly 
crop. 

There is ever the problem of how 
to find enough moisture for seed ger- 
mination and for the fruiting and ma- 
turing of plants..Yet he does it in 
places and under conditions which a 
white man would think impossible. 

Professor Stanley P. Clark, former 
agronomist at the University of Ari- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Editorials 


What's It Worth gear old - fashioned 
To Be Your political orator still 


spouts at times about 
Own Boss? the ‘‘independent farm- 
er.’’ That line has been 
getting the horse-laugh from tenants who have 
seen their livestock and tools taken away under 
the Jandlord’s lien, and from other ‘farmers 
who recall how mortgage holders crushed farm 
independence at foreclosure sales. 

Yet it will not do to laugh too long or too 
hard. As things are now, the man with a 
farm clear of mortgage, in a low tax district, 
comes closer to independence than anybody 
else in the nation. 

The worker in an automobile factory can 
not hope to own the factory. Even the presi- 
dent of the company doesn’t own it as a rule. 
He is a hired man too. In our cities, nine out 
of ten men are working for somebody else. 
Their jobs are at the mercy of business cycles, 
changes in consumer demand, and the policy 
of the management. Professional men are de- 
pendent on the favor of their clients or their 
patients. 

So far as security goes, it is hard to beat an 
Towa farmer on 160 acres without a mortgage, 
in a district where taxes don’t run above a 
dellar an acre. When prices are low, he may 
have a thin time, but he can survive. 

That’s something to mention to farm boys 
when they get too impatient to take a chance 
at a city job. Some of them may do well in 
the towns and cities. But no matter what 
their salary or dividends may be, the odds are 
that they will never be as independent and as 
secure as they would be if they could keep the 
old farm and keep it clear. 

You work harder on the farm. That’s true. 
Your profits will never be as great as those of 
the lucky ones in town. But you have a fight- 
ing chance for independence and security. 


How much is that worth to you ? 

Three Cents OU ean sell more 
milk to city consum- 

To Lug a ers if you cut the price. 

Quart Home Or you can sell more 


milk if you raise the con- 
sumer’s income. Since farmers can’t do much 
about point two, how about point one? 

One suggestion that always bobs up is the 
desirability of cutting costs of distribution on 
milk by selling thru stores instead of thru 
delivery wagons. In some cities, the price per 
quart has been cut three cents by the cash-and- 
earry method. 

The farmer gets the same price, and the 
consumer pays less. Presumably, the farmer 
gets more money in the end because the con- 
sumer uses more fluid milk and the farmer 
has less surplus to turn into by-products. 

City milk distributors, including some offi- 
cials of farmer companies, say this is all bosh, 
that people won’t bring as much milk home 
from the store as they will use if it is dumped 
on the front poreh. 

Maybe so, but Fortune, the big dollar-a-copy 
magazine, has just made an investigation of 
milk distribution, and has placed its bets that 
a cut of three cents a quart would increase 
milk sales. The magazine quotes the suecess of 
eash-and-carry store sales in Washington, D. 
C., and on the Pacifie coast to prove that the 
city milk producer is missing a bet by not 
pushing store sales at three or four cents a 
quart less than the delivered price. 

Creamery people are interested in this. A 
lot of the surplus milk that dairymen can’t 
sell to city consumers is turned into butter to 
compete with creamery districts. Every dairy- 
man would like to see fluid milk sales go up, 
whether he sells to eondensory, creamery, 
cheese factory or to a city distributor. 


How Much ‘“‘¥’D LIKE to go into 

the AAA in 1940,”’ 
Cash Rent for said the tenant farmer in 
Pasture? southwestern Lowa, ‘‘ but 


my landlord wants $8 an 
acre for land where we don’t split the crop. 
On this farm, that means he gets about all the 
AAA payments. Cash rent oughtn’t to be 
more than $2 or $3 an acre.”’ 

This is bound to be one of the hard prob- 
lems in getting general participation in the 
AAA’s new program. The tenants want to 
come in, but find it hard to agree with the 
landlord on a division of the gains. 

Perhaps what we need in Iowa is a more 
general agreement on what a just rental is. 
Here are some suggestions from an lowa 








BETTER THAN ’29 


Most Iowa farmers in 1939 had incomes 
which would buy more, in terms of city- 
made goods, than the incomes ‘they ‘had in 
1929. 


Altho final figures are not in yet, it seems 
likely that lowa cash farm income for 1939 
will be around $600,000,000. 


That is the biggest cash income lowa 
farmers have received since 1930. It is enor- 
mously larger than the income of $275,388,- 
000 received in 1932. 


In buying power, 1939 farm income is still 
bigger. lowa State College economists esti- 
mate that the Iowa farm income in 1939 
will buy 5 per cent more than lowa farm 
income in 1929. 


Cash inconie in 1929 was larger than this 
year, but costs of goods farmers buy were 
153 per cent of pre-war, while costs now are 
around 122 per cent of pre-war. 


lowa farmers still haven’t reached parity 
income. They have yet plenty of hills to 
climb. But it is something to have pushed 
farm buying power up beyond the level of 
1929. 


Whether we can hold that level in 1940 
may be settled by what farmers do next 
month about selling bred gilts and sows. Too 
many spring pigs can do a lot of damage to 
farm income next fall. 








farmer who has had a lot of experience in 
these cases: 

1. If the land is seeded to a green manure 
crop to be plowed under, the benefits come to 
the owner and not to the tenant. No rent 
should be charged for this land. 

2. If the land has good stands of clover or 
alfalfa, which ean be harvested for hay or 
seed, the rental should be approximately half 
the value of the crop. 

3. If the land is seeded to small grain and 
a legume, and used for pasture, the pasture 
rental should be a little less than the normal 
rental for good blue grass in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Both tenants and landlords need to be in 
the program this year. They'll both profit 
by it. But there won’t be any big sign-up un- 
less they can get together on reasonable cash 
rent. 

Public opinion ought to be strong enough 
to prevent any such robbery as is represented 
by $8 cash rent on pasture land. But when 
this fails, and a landlord charges $8 for rough 
land blue grass pasture that is worth about 
$2, we suggest that the county AAA commit- 
tee might properly act to see that the landlord 
is barred from getting his full parity and 
conservation payments. 
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Wallace Picks HE news that Seer?” ™ 
t llace has s4 
Black to Head ary Wallace has 4 


lected A. G. Black to hea No Ar 
the Farm Credit Admi 
istration will sound googFight 
to Iowa farmers. F. F. Hill, retiring head g \r An 
the FCA, is a New York man. So were his tw 
predecessors. Maybe it’s good to get more cor he wol 
belt influence into the farm loan program. 

Black is an Iowan, served as head of th 
corn-hog section in the first AAA, and hg 
been chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eeq 
nomies. He is careful, knows the farm pro} 
lem, and doesn’t rock boats. 

Farmers may remember that the FCA wa; 
till last July, an independent organization j 
Washington, that didn’t seem to belong to an 
department or to be responsible to anybody 
In reorganizin;; the federal departments fo 
greater efficiency and responsibility, Pres 
dent Roosevelt put the FCA in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wallace hadn’t asked for it; h 
didn’t want it; but since it was dumped inh 
lap, he felt responsible for it. On the othe 
hand, the FCA had been independent for s 
long it was hard for Hill to take orders frog 
anybody. He finally resigned, showing why ig ‘™ * 
a retiring statement in which he said: ment h 

‘It is going to be difficult to explain 1 °°" 
farmers why one agency of the Department o 1914-1) 
Agriculture, the Commodity Credit Corpor: good a 
tion, can lend 57 cents on 50-cent corn and ag®°°"O™ 
other agency of the same department, the fed than sl 
eral land banks, can not lend $110 or $115 pep” ‘de 
aere on $100 land.”’ terests 

Apparently, Hill forgot that congress hag ¥°"'4 
ordered 57-cent loans on corn and had ordereg* )°@° 
not more than $50 loans on $100 land. And hg™@*® 4 
also forgot that farm land banks ean’t colleg@@° © 
payments and interest on $50 loans unless thasue2* 
AAA, thru production control, corn loans ang! he 
surplus disposal, manages to keep farm pricey V°T!4 
and farm income up. too lai 

Neither did Hill see that the seeurity behing *@"S 
FCA loans, in the long run, is the income of!’ the 
the nation’s farmers. No farm loan will bg¥®" @ 
worth a nickel unless the whole plan succeedg**" ® 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead doe"? t! 
not expect a marked change in the FCA undeg!"*? | 
Black’s direction. We predict that he will conp®*”* } 
duct the affairs of the agency in a businesslikg#‘°4" 
way, and that no stock or bond holder in tha®’" © 
farm loan system need worry about the changg’”2 * 
in administration. hee 

But we also expect that farm loans will ba! 
administered, not as an isolated piece of tigh 
banking machinery, but as part of a great na 
tional effort to raise farm income and increas 
the security of farm people on the land. 


Farm Credit 
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Debt Burden 
Lighter Than 
In 1930 


HAT per cent 0 

the national ineomé 
is being spent for inter 
est on the total publi 
and private debt? L. M 
Graves, in the United States News, says tha 
in 1939 interest charges will be about 8 pe 
cent of national income. 

In 1930, interest charges were 8.6 per cen 
of the national income, and in 1933, 12.9 pe 
cent. In 1926, they were only 7.3 per cent. 

What about the total of the private and 
public long-term debt? The same articlt 
quotes official figures to show that the tota 
rose from $83,800,000,000 in 1922 to $118,400, 
000,000 in 1930. This was the big period 0 
expansion in debts. From 1930 to. 1937, th Th 


total rose to $125,300,000,000. over 
The burden of debt depends upon thre Me 
e st 


things—the size of the debt, the interest rat@ 


and the national income. If we measure th™USst 
national debt by the percentage of the nag ™™ 
tional income that it absorbs in interes pram 

stan 


of ‘* 





r 30, 


ember 30, 1939 


harges, our worst debt year was 1933, our 
yest year (from 1926 on) was 1926. This year 
3a little worse than 1926 but a lot better than 
1933, and even better than 1930. 
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OW much more sim- 
ple the war seemed 
1917! Then most of 
us were sure that we 
were fighting to ‘‘make 
re COr#he world safe for democracy’’ and ‘‘to end 
am. fwar.’’ We pietured one side as white—all 
good and pure—and the other as black—all 
wicked and eruel, 

As time went on, we learned that Russia 
shared with Austria the blame for starting 
the war, that Great Britain had determined 
'@$to enter the war before ‘‘ poor little Belgium’’ 

was invaded, that the allies were 


HAT would corn be 

worth today if there 
were no AAA? That 
question always starts a 
good argument, but one 
that can never be settled. 

Here, however, are some facets that may give 
elues to the right answer. If there had been 
no AAA in 1939, what would the acreage and 
the corn crop have amounted to? In the 
1930-1933 period, we raised an average of 
106,000,000 acres a year. If we had raised 
only 100,000,000 acres this year, with current 
yields, the crop would have produced at least 
260,000,000 bushels more than we actually 
did raise. 

That would give us a present corn supply 
of 3,350,000,000 bushels. What would that 
volume—without corn loans—do to the price? 


What Would 
Corn be Worth 
Without AAA? 


797—5 


Odds and Ends 


NE of the features of the recent annual 

Calhoun county, Iowa, Farm Bureau 
meeting was the Butler township 4-H girls’ 
band. When you ean get sixteen farm girls 
in one township together in a band, and 
good one, too, you ean be sure that such a 
township is a good place to live, and that 
the folks who live there have a lot of fun. 
And while we’re increasing our corn yields, 
why not have a little more fun per acre too? 


E NEED to take some of the speeula- 
tion out of farming, and cut down the 
overhead cost of owning land. Anyway, 








much less interested in saving de- 
n»ocracy than in grabbing German 
elonies, that our loans wouldn’t 
‘Hhe repaid, and that the treaty of 
Versailles had left Europe not 
with peace but with a sort of pro- 
jonged armistice. And we noted 
that French harshness to the Ger- 
man republie was preparing the 
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~ way for somebody like Hitler. 
y . 
why i In a few years after the excite- 


ment had worn off and facts could 
be seen, we learned that the war of 
1914-18 was a mixed affair, with 
good and bad on both sides, with 
economie interests more important 
than slogans about ‘‘imperialism’”’ 

r ‘‘democracy,’’ and that the in- 
terests of world welfare probably 
would have been served better by 
a peace without victory, a stale- 
mate instead of a conquest for one 
side or the other, with its conse- 
quent harsh peace terms. 

The things we learned about the 
World war, but learned ten years 
too late, are applicable in many 
ways to the war now going on. 
Is the present war any more a 
war against Hitler than the last 
war was one against the Kaiser? 
Are the Germans fighting to eon- 
quer the world to keep Hitler’s 
gang in power, or to make sure of 
adequate raw materials from east- 
ern Europe? Are the allies fight- 
ing to save democracy or to pre- 
the British and French col- 
onies and to prevent the growth 
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low and lonesome like, them faults, 


to do just what I’ve always done, 


off from, 
two of worryin’ ain’t no way to git rid of sin. 


he swore 


Song of the Lazy Farmer 


ACH year, on January one, my neighbor has a lot of fun, a-listin’ 
out all of his sins, so that when the new year begins, he plans to 
ieave them sins behind, he hopes that New Year’s Day will find him 
all freshed up, without no faults; and so he gits to work and salts away 
his sins, and starts anew 


in hopes that 


til 
about the best 
this 
should. 


list he’s made 
a sight, 


like  trackin’ 


swear words 


quite calm and 


round and kick 


friends, 


them new sins might be just as bad; 


while I will live on peaceful, 


year is thru his charac- 
ter will blossom out, un- 
he’ll be known 


neighborhood, 
he'll behave the way he 
So he sits up 
all hours at night, 


of things 
he won’t do no more, 


kitchen floor and usin’ 
mule, he’ll keep himself 


matter what may 
him up he won't 


I s’pose I’ve got faults 


if I begin to cast 
"em off I'll miss 
that I'd be feelin’ mighty | 
by gee, have just become a part of | 
If I cast them aside, why then, I’d have to git some more, and when 

it was all done, 
night I'll sit and watch the New Year in, and then the next day I'll begin 
while neighbor frets and has no fun. 
He’ll worry for a month or two, and then he will begin to do them things 
surely nigh a month or 


on New 


that’s what Fred Hawley, of Pocahontas 
eounty, Iowa, believes. Last summer Fred 
went back to New York and 
looked up the old farm where 
his father went broke. He 


checked up on the history of that 
farm, and found that sinee his 
father’s day five other farmers 
had lost all they had trying to re- 
tain their ownership of that farm. 
Since there are no more home- 
steads for those who go broke on 
the older land, it is important to 
keep interest rates and overhead 
costs down to the point where they 





ere the 


as ; 
. on alnael y. 7 
anaie Sis won't need to go broke. At any 
for rate, that’s Fred’s idea. And of 
course better and more stable 


prices would help too. 


the 
is quite 
that specced prices for farmers are 

even more important to lowa 
business men than to farmers, in 
the opinion of Karl Kettering, 
professor of economies at Central 


up the 


on his 


cool; ms College, Pella, Iowa. Agriculture 
rile ‘ ; a 
turn is by far the largest source of new 
the pup. wealth m Iowa, and business sue- 


cess is directly dependent on farm 
"em 


of my own, I've had income. If business men once come 
all since I was grown, to understand their own selfish 
and I'm familiar with t t the u P 

P 2 , re ‘ “(O- 
each sin, they're like old interest in the farm program, Pro 


fessor Kettering believes, they will 


‘em so, take off their coats and go to 
fighting for it. 
Year’s T the Clark county, Iowa, an- 


nual Farm Bureau meeting 


at Oseeola the other day, County 
Agent Melvin H. Goeldner was 
pinning carnations on old war- 


horses who had been members for 








ot Germany on the continent? 





Here is an extract from a letter to us from 
Henry C. Taylor, distinguished farm econo- 
st and recently American delegate to the 


Th 

International Institute of Agriculture, at 
Rome. He knows the economie background 
of the war better than any but a few other 


it oO sss4 

eoul Americans, and he says: 

otal “‘It igs not worth while to destroy Hitler. 
ublid The important thing is to destroy the condi- 


|, Mptions that have made Hitler possible. Other- 
tha wise, another Hitler will arise. The conditions 
3 pe causing the war are not differences In politi- 
cal ideologies. The causes are economic. Ev- 
ery effort will be made to draw us into the 
conflict on the theory that it is a war to save 
the democracies, but nothing could do more to 
destroy such democracy as exists.”’ 

He adds that, ‘‘No American, no Britain, 
should ever expect peace in Europe until each 
population group has access to the basic eco- 
nomie necessities of national life.’’ 

This is no war between devils and angels 
over the rule of heaven. It is a conflict be- 
threg tween great empires, each of which wants to 
ratey be sure of the economie assets it thinks it 
, hg must have. If Americans think of the war In 
terms of coal, wheat, iron, timber, oil and 
feed grains, they will come nearer to under- 
standing it than if they think of it in terms 
of ‘‘dactatorship’’ and ‘‘democracy.”’ 
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Back in the fall of 1932, we had a total supply 
of 3,201,614,000 bushels. There was no AAA 
or corn loan then. And the average price on 
lowa farms in November of that year was 13 
cents a bushel. 

In northwestern Iowa, in that period, the 
price dropped to as low as 5 cents. And one of 
our friends tells us that in the same period, 
at Westport, S. D., the price dropped to 2 
cents less than nothing. 

The elevator at Westport had the usual 
bulletin board with ‘‘Shelled Corn ...... Cents 
a Bushel’’ on one line, and underneath, ‘‘ Ear 
Corn Five Cents Less.’’ There came a day 
when the first line read: ‘‘Shelled Corn Three 
Cents a Bushel.’’ And the second line still 
read: ‘‘Ear Corn Five Cents Less.’ 

So the folks up that way claim they have a 
record—ear corn at two eents a bushel less 
than nothing. 

If we had a corn supply 150,000,000 bush- 
els greater than in 1932—as we probably 
would have without the 1939 AAA—and if 
we had no corn loans, would the corn price in 
Iowa average 13 cents, as in November of 
1932? 

Make your own guess. Our estimate is that 
we might do a little better than that, maybe 
15 cents. By the way, what’s corn worth at 
your elevator now? 





Then he 
The twenty 
years he said. We need to 
realize this truth and to put more young men 
in positions of responsibility, where they ean 
be trained for the difficult task of farm lead- 
ership in the twenty years that lie ahead. 


twenty years. turned to 


some young men nearby. ‘‘ next 


belongs to you,”’ 


OST interesting feature of the Franklin 

eounty, Iowa, Farm Bureau meeting at 
Hampton was a skit in which ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown’’ sat on the platform and voiced all 
their objections to belonging to the Farm 
Bureau, while their neighbors gave them a 
selling on the reasons for supporting the or- 
ganization. The Browns were finally con- 
vineed, of course, but it was a good show. 


WISH you all a Happy New Year. There 
aren’t many happy people in the world this 
New Year’s Day. There isn’t much room for 
happiness in hearts full of fear. We can be 
happy here in America because we are at peace 
and intend to remain that way. But we can not 
be wholly happy, because none of us can be 
truly happy unless other folks are happy too. 
Let us hope that before another year has 
passed the happiness that can come only with 
peace will have come to the common people of 
Europe, who do not like war any better than 
we do. CLIFF GREGORY. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


~Corn Loan Money 


Rolls In 


Early Guess Is That New Sealing V olume May 
Be a Little Larger Than for 1939-40 


NE of the favorite questions in 
AAA circles during the past 
months has been this one: “How 
much of the new corn crop will be 
sealed?” 
Every one has been taking a guess 
at the answer. Opinions vary a good 
deal, but the general thought is that 


the volume will be only a little larg- 
er, perhaps not more than one-fourth 
larger than last year; in other 
words, not exceeding 150,000,000 
bushels. 

Some people had expected more 
corn than this to be sealed. They 
based their judgment on the fact 


that the percentage of eligible pro- 
ducers this year is much higher than 
a year ago. Altogether, in Iowa, 
something like 85 to 90 per cent of 
the current crop of 504,000,000 bush- 
els could be sealed. 


One thing preventing such 
whotesatc seating is the fact that 
farmers have -some livestock to 
feed, too. And feed consuming 
animal units this year are up 
sharply from last year. 


Another factor is searcity of so- 
called “free corn,” that is, corn in 
the hands of producers ineligible to 
seal. Last year, many AAA coopera- 
tors were able to seal up practically 
all of their own crop and then step 
out and buy their requirements from 
a neighbor. This time, they can’t do 
that. Most of the neighbors are eli- 
gible, teo. 

The result is that, while there may 
be more borrowers this year by ac- 
tual count, the average volume of 
corn they will put under seal prob- 
ably will be smaller. 


Town Merchants Pleased 


As this was written 
Christmas), the last 


(just before 
of the counties 


had received the necessary papers 
and were beginning to complete 
loans. This was hailed as a special 


godsend by small town merchants 
looking for a stimulation of holiday 
shopping. Lateness in getting the 
loans started, and the fact that farm- 
ers were hanging on to their hogs 
was holding back shopping, they 
said. Some merchant representa- 
tives, it was reported, went so far 
as to appeal to Iowa’s members of 
congress. 

Unfortunately, there was some an- 
noying delay again this year in get- 
ting the leans started. Under the 


law, the secretary of agriculture had 
to wait until after the middle of No- 
vember before making a determina- 
This held up 


tion of the loan rate. 


the printing of the thousands of nec- 
essary loan forms. The Washington 
AAA office speeded things up a lit- 
tle by ordering the loan notes printed 
by a local firm out in the states. 


The notes were the last to be 
approved for use, because of a 
lingering argument among repre- 
sentatives of the bankers and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as 
to what rate bankers should earn 
for their part in the program. 


There had been an earlier agree- 
ment that both greups would drop 
their charges by one-haif per cent 


each, so as to provide the farmer 
with the new 3 per cent rate. Later, 
there was some tendency to with- 
draw this agreement. In the end, 
tho, it was left unchanged. 

The Cemmodity Credit Corpora. 
tion and the AAA have altered the 
procedure this year so that practi- 
cally all of the work is done in the 
county committee effice, and all of 
the papers are to be stered there, 
thus lessening the work of the banks. 

Farmers can do several things to 
make life easier for sealers and to 
speed up the work in general. 

First, level the corn in the crib 
before the sealer comes. The surface 
of the corn must be as level as pos- 
sible before one can make a reason- 
ably accurate estimate as to the 
number of bushels present. 

Next, close up the crib with some 
effective barrier, such as woven wire 
or fence boards. It may not be nec- 
essary to board off the corn at the 
side of an overhead pin in a double 
corn crib, where it is impossible to 
get at such corn excepting up a nar- 
row ladder chute. Easily accessible 
openings, however, should be closed 
off. his is more to guarantee the 
farmer proper insurance recovery in 
case of theft than to protect the gov- 
ernment. 


When theft occurs, it is always 
necessary to demonstrate rather 
conclusively that the loss actu- 
ally was the job of a thief; there 
is nothing like a broken barrier 
of some kind to prove the charge. 


A third thing farmers can do to 
help the sealing along is to arrange 
to be at home when the sealer calls. 
Get in touch with the sealer so that 
you know about when he is coming. 
Then, if an extra board is needed on 
the crib, or if seme other matter 
needs attention before approval can 
be granted, you will be «here to at- 
tend to it immediately. 

As for the 1940 soil conservation 














Armen Miller, corn moisture tester for the Greene county AAA office, at Jefferson, 
towa, reads the thermometer in a crib sample for Dwight Wilson, Jefferson (cen- 
ter), and Fred Hatch, of Scranton, county chairman. 


AND IOWA UUsiasawav 


program, it appears now that some 
of the individual acreage allotments 
will be ready by early January, and 
practically all by the latter part of 
January. Local meetings will be 
held before that time, and farmers 
will learn the local places where they 
can meet with their community com- 
mitteemen to plan their 1940 par- 
ticipation. 

One of the new classifications ap- 
pearing on the soil depleting list this 
year is that of idle crop land on 
which weeds are not controlled suf- 
ficiently to prevent lowering the 
land’s productivity and from increas- 
ing weed growth on adjacent land. 
This will meet criticism that farne® 
ers sometimes earn money by doing 
nothing on the land they leave out 
of production. 

Another new rule ig that pertain- 


Ceiba ov, Ly 
ing to father-son cases, im which the 
son operates additional land on his 
own account outside the program 


but lives at home and uses hom 
equipment. . 
This year, all land operated j 


such a family set-up from one farm 
stead will be lumped together for the 
purpose of determining compliance 
The son may choose to be considered 
a partner and share in the payments 
if he wishes. There have been com. 
plaints in scattered cases that the 
son Was going away over on Corn al. 
iotments on outside land to make up 
for the adjustment on the home farm 

Hereafter, also, the son in 
father-son set-up will not be 
to serve on the community or county 
committee unless he is listed as a 
partner or otherwise has received an 
AAA payment. 


such a 
eligible 


Digging Bait for 


Karm Vote 


Republican Committee Holds Hearing to Ask 
lowa Farmers What Should Go in Farm Plank 


_ should the Republican 
party put into its farm plank in 
1940? This was what a committee 
came to Des Moines last week to ask 
farmers about. 

One hundred farmers — and some 
others who didn’t look the part— 
came to the ballroom of the Hotel 
Savery and spent two days telling 
Clifford Hope, of Kansas, and Fred 
Gilchrist, of Iowa, what the Repub- 
licans should do. 

The views of these farmers ranged 
all the way from balancing the bud- 
get—and doing little else—to adopt- 
ing a» price-fixing mw. The Des 
Moines hearing was one of a series 
held all over the west. Each meet- 
ing gave the Republicans plenty of 
farm ideas to choose from. 

At Des Moines, Iowa Congressmen 
Martin, Le Compte, Gwynne, Dowell 
and Jensen were present. Few ques- 
tions were asked. The congressmen 
just sat there and listened. 

The first day’s session-at Des 
Moines was largely dominated by the 
folks who were taking shots at the 
AAA. 


At the first day’s hearing, E. R. 
Aschenbrenner, of Black Hawk 
county, and I. R. Storey, of Grun- 
dy county, speaking for the Farm- 
ers Union, presented the case for 
price-fixing along the lines of the 
Union’s cost of production bill. 


Mild support for this idea came 
from former Governor Dan Turner, 
who said: “There may be no way out 
except to fix prices.” Turner op- 
posed any return te high tariff poli- 
cies by the Republican party and 
criticized the AAA for permitting an 
increase in corn production outside 
the corn belt. 

On the other extreme were men 
like Harlan Foster, of Henry county, 
Iowa, who said that a balanced bud- 
get and restored business confidence 
would help the farmer most. This 
view was also held by J. R. Howard, 
of Marshall county, first president 
of the Iowa and American Farm Bu- 
reau Federations. 

Corn alcohol had a number of ad- 
vocates. A good many shots were 
taken at the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments as well as at the AAA. 

Mark Thornburg, Iowa state secre- 
tary of agriculture, supplied a middle- 
of-the-road farm plank. He said: 

“The present program has been of 
some help. There are good things 
about it. But. some corrections need 
to be made.” 

Thornburg was concerned about 
the use of cane as a substitute for 
corn, about the increase in livestock 
production in the south, and about 
the need of increased emphasis on 
conservation in the AAA plan. 

The second day of the hearing was 


dominated by farmers who wanted 
the AAA—with some improvements 
—retained, and who urged the Re- 
publicans to take over the program. 

Francis Johnson, president of the 
lowa Farm Bureau Federation, cau- 
tioned the committee that “those 
who are dissatisfied with the pro- 
gram will come in and tell you about 
it. Those whe are satisfied will stay 
at home.” 

Johnson asked that “the present 
farm program should be made the 





Clifford Hope, of Kansas, headed the 
delegation that listened to lowa farmers 
at Des Moines. 


basis of any plan we adopt.” He sug 
gested three improvements: Non- 
political administration; simpler op 
eration; more money without 
necessity of a new appropriatiou 
fight every session of congress. 
Oscar Heline, president of the 
Iowa Farmer Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, announced that his organization 


the 


was also behind the AAA. To the 
committee, he said: “Don’t scuttle 
the present farm program. Save it 


and improve it.” 
Lyle Embree, of Montgomery coun 
ty, Iowa, gave this warning: 


Unless Republicans adopt the 
principle of the present AAA, we 
Republican farmers will sink the 
Republican ship like the Germans: 
sank the Spee.” 


The last speaker was Ralph C. 
Campbell, of Davis county, Iowa, wit 
denounced the program as dishones‘ 
and claimed that altho he never 
raised any wheat in his life, he still 
got a wheat check. 

AAA officials, who checked Davis 
county records later, reported thit 
they couldn’t find Campbell had ever 
had a wheat allotment or had ever 
received a wheat check. 
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HE dusty path which formerly 

wound from the back door to the 
pump of the Carl Stecher home, near 
Mingo, Iowa, is just part of the lawn 
now. : 

No more lugging water for the 
weekly washing. No more running 
around with blow torches thawing 
eut the pump when the mercury 
takes a nose dive. 

Go into the Stecher home today, 
and down in the basement against 
the east wall you'll see a new elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pump that 
keeps the nearby pressure tank auto- 
matically supplied with plenty of 
water. -Over in the center of the 
basement are hot and cold water taps 
where Mrs. Stecher can fill her wash- 
ing machine with a mere twist of the 
wrist. 


There’s plenty of hot water 
too, for when you glance at the 
furnace you see a water front on 
it and pipes leading to a thirty- 
gallon hot water tank. 


And for summer-time, there’s an 
efficient little coal stove, hooked up 
to that same hot water tank, which 
produces plenty of hot water in a 
jiffy. 

When you go upstairs into the 
kitchen, your eyes are, immediately 
attracted to a modern and gleaming 
white cabinet sink, which is the espe- 
cial pride of Mrs. Stecher. And, in 
order that she may keep the men 
folks out of this sink, there is a 
“scrub-up” sink in the back entry- 
way, which also has hot and cold 
water piped to it. 

Well, you have already seen quite 
a little, but wait umtil you climb 
on up to the second floor and get 
a glimpse of the bathroom. You'll 
find here a built-in tub, a medicine 
cabinet, stream-lined stool, chromi- 
um towel racks, soap dishes, pipes, 
and tile board for the walls. Well, 
it’s a bathroom better and more at- 
tractively equipped than you’d find 
in 90 per cent of the city homes. 

And Mr. Stecher did all of the 
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They Don’t Prime the ,. 
Pump Now 





i—Maxine Stecher says it’s 
-easler to get fixed up for 
a date since the new bath- 

room was instailed. 
2—The Stechers feit that a 
good-looking house such 
as this should have run- 

ning water. 
3—It's a pleasure to waeh 
dishes in a sink tike this, 
so Mra. Stecher says. 
4—Mr. Picket, left, and Mr. 
Stecher watch the deep- 
well pump build up pres- 
sure in the tank. 

5——-~A few lumps of coal in 
this little bolier furnishes 

plenty of hot water. 


te 





asy to Turn 
the Haucet 


No More Lugging in Water for Washing—No 
More Pump Thawing—We've Got Water 


work himself, despite the fact that 
last August, at the time he started, 
he didn’t know the difference be- 
tween a “T” and an “L.” 

It all started in a night school 
class at the Mingo high school, in 
which Mr. Stecher’s sister Lois is 
the principal. The school superin- 
tendent, L. L. Pickett, is also the 
Smith-Hughes teacher there, and one 
evening he had C. H. Van Vlack, ag- 
ricultural engineer for the exten- 
sion service of Iowa State College, 
in to tell about low cost farm water 
systems. 

The Stechers were on hand, and 
last summer they decided to do 
something about it. 


“We first discussed just start- 
ing with a bathtub and running 
a drain down into the basement,” 
Mrs. Stecher said, “but | vetoed 
that idea. ! knew who would 
have to carry the water to the 
bathtub every Saturday night.” 


One idea, of course, led to an- 
other, and finally a complete installa- 
tion was decided upon. Mr. Stecher 
and Mr. Pickett drove up to Ames 
and consulted with Harold Beaty, 
another extension service agricul- 
tural engineer, who suggested set- 
ting up a farm plumbing demonstra- 
tion on Mr. Stecher’s farm. 

Plans were drawn up, bids on 
materials were taken, and on Au- 


gust $ the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood were invited in to witness a 
demonstration on laying soil pipe 
and building a septic tank. Jack 
Barnes, representing the Portland 
Cement Association, cooperated with 
the extension service in this demon- 
stration. A week later, a second 
demonstration—this time on interior 
plumbing—was staged. 


With information gained at 
these two demonstrations, and 
with assistance from Mr. Pickett 
and his brother, Paul Stecher, 
Mr. Stecher was enabled to com- 
plete the entire job in about two 
weeks of actual work. 


The total cost of all the materials, 
including the wiring for the pump, 
lumber for the forms, a number of 
extras for the bathroom, the mate- 
rials used in constructing a well pit, 
etc., was less than $500. A Des 
Moines plumber had told the Stech- 
ers they couldn’t possibly da the 
job for less than $1,000. - Most of 
the difference between the estimate 
of $1,000 and the actual cost was in 
labor, altho some saving in the cost 
of materials was effected by careful 
shopping around. 

A satisfactory job could be done 
for a much smaller amount, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stecher, if less expeneive 
equipment were purchased. The 
kitchen sink, for example, was one 
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of the very best that money could 
buy, whereas, a serviceable sink 
could have been bought for perhaps 
half of the cost or less. 

The most expensive single item in 
an installation such as the one on 
the Stecher farm is the deep well 
pump, which costs somewhere be- 
tween $90 and $125. Shallow well 
units, including the electric motor, 
the pump and the pressure tank, 
can be installed at from $40 to $75. 
A serviceable septic tank can be 
built for as little as $18 to $20, in- 
cluding the cost of the sand, gravel 
and cement. Satisfactory equipment 
for the bathroom, including a batb- 
tub, lavatory and toilet comes to 
about $890. 

If you can’t afford a complete in- 
stallation, at least you should plan 


to bring running water into the 
kitchen, the Stechers advise. This 
ean be done at a surprisingly low 


cost. 


The Stechers advise any one 
who is contemplating doing any 
plumbing on the farm to get in 
touch with the county agent and 
arrange to attend a demonstra- 
tion if possible. 


Mr. Van Vilack and Mr. Beaty are 


now working out a set of plans for 
plumbing demonstrations in groups 
of four farmers in a community. The 
necessary tools cost about $60, but 


four farmers together could get the 
tools for about $15 each, and then 
could sell them to another similar 
group when they were thru with 
them. The four men could also help 
each other out on certain parts of 
the installation. 

If you wish help in arranging one 
of these demonstrations, it can be 
obtained from the county agent’s 
office or from the extensfon service 
of Iowa State College, at Ames. 

The extension department also has 
on hand a printed circular, No. 256, 
entitled, “Farm and Home Water 
Systems,” which is available free of 
charge. 
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Forty Per Cent Don’t Iowa Farmer Visits Cotton 


Have Milk Cows” 


LORENCE, Alabama, population 
12,000, home of the Farm Bu- 
teau’s Ed O’Neal, birthplace of T. S. 
Stribling, who has made literary 
capital on the frailties of its imhabit- 


ants, and gateway to that immense 
political football of dam concrete, 
the TVA. 


We arrived here after completing 
a circuit of the deep south, still 
without having visited a cotton farm. 
How does a cotton farmer live? 
What are his production methods? 
Vhat cropping system does he use 
(if he has any system)? What does 
he think of the government’s control 
program? These were some of the 
questions in our minds. This nor- 
thern Alabama community, which 
for generations of O’Neals has been 
growing eotton, perhaps could pro- 
vide the answers. 


Big O’Neal Farm 


Reminiscent of old plantation days 
is “Chestnut Hills,” the 1,500-acre 
O'Neal farm, located a few miles 
of town on Gunwaleford Road. 
(How the south does love to name 
its roads!) “stablished in 1869, 
and handed down from the present 
a Ed’s maternal grandfather, 
the place has been rented for the 
last dozen years to a man who owns 
“a extensive livestock farm some 
miles away. The fairly new, white 
painted farmhouse now stands va- 
cant much of the year, and things 
have the wnkempt look which tenant 
operation is bound to give. 


out 


” 
young 





Down the driveway, I met a negro 
tenant, one of the share eroppers 
on the farm. His face lit up at the 
mention of O’Neal’s name. What 
did he think of the AAA? Well, in 
1933, this negro told me, he had 
raised thirty-eight bales of coiton 
off of twenty aeres. (The average 
for the county is 23@ pounds, or 
about half a bale per acre.) 


Ten Dollars a Year 


After his store bills were settled 
and he had paid for the 300 pounds 
per acre of fertilizer used and $5 a 
bale for ginnimg, alse the extra labor 
of picking, he had about $10 coming 
on his half of the erop to carry him 
to the next season. Cotton was not 
worth hardly anything. Last year, 
this negro put in eight acres under 
the government program. He was 
able to handle it with his own force 
(meaning his wife and family), so 
has had less expense, and on four 
bales is realizing more from his 
year’s work, he says. The govern- 
ment payment is 2.4 cents a pound 
extra above the present 8 or 9-cent 
market price. 

This share cropper’s home, one of 
a dozen or so cabins scattered in 
disorderly fashion over the farm, is 
probably seventy-five years old. It 


By WENDELL 


is built of logs and mortar—a small 
porch in front—decorated with a few 
plants and a variety of utensils hang- 
ing from nails on the outside here 
and there. 

Other homes were of boards, with 
sheet iron roofs, and gave evidence 
of having once been whitewashed. A 
rubber-tired tractor stood near one, 
blending old and new into one pic- 
ture (a picture I failed to get). The 
negro whom I interviewed did kindly 
permit his picture to be taken out- 
side his cabin—after he had gone in- 
side to find himself a better hat. 


Handled as a Unit 


The O’Neal farm is handed as a 
unit under the government program. 
Outside of a few such negro share 
eroppers, most of the men living in 
the cabins work on the farm by the 
day. Considerable ground is in corn. 
One piece, on crimson clover sod, 
I was told had yielded “a good wagon 


S. CLAMPITT 


rentals (so much cash or so many 
pounds of cotton), are the customary 
lease arrangements. 

This farm was badly rundown. For 
generations, Mr. Barnett said, people 
raise cotton followed by cotton—cot- 
ton on the best land, corn on the 
poorer. Fertility which isn’t cropped 
off and bleached out is washed off, 
sinee clean cultivated fields general- 
ly take the winter rains bare. 


Building Up the Soil 


When we arrived, Mr. Thompson 
was drawing water from his windlass 
well, not far from the house. The 
county agent explained how they had 
worked out a long-time lease, provid- 
ing for terracing the most badly erod- 
ed land (using plow furrows, without 
outside help) and building up the soil 
with legumes. He called attention to 
the adjoining farm, where sixty- 
bushel corn had been produced, 
while this had raised but thirty bush- 
els. Only a fence between—but the 


Country and Tells About 
Pig and Corn Competition 


They are strong for the contro! 
program, however. The experiences 
of 1936 and 1927 are too fresh in 
their memory. This eounty lately 
voted 95 per eent im faver of a pro- 
gram, including Mr. Thompson, who 
had previously opposed it. 

Poverty and flack of education are 
other factors which keep the south- 
ern farmer asleep. Mr. Barnett says 
that 25 per cent of the men coming 
to his office are unable to sign their 
names. The Thompson childre 
playing about the house with a new 
looking red wagen, should have been 
in school. Apparently, the com 
sery education law is not enforced 


Ten Children Living 


Pride may keep some at home 
when sufficient good clothes are not 
available. Then, too, children are 
useful in tending the crops. Eight 
his ten living children were bo: 
Mr. Thompson stated. They had lost 
two others. His wife has been ailing 
for several months; she should go 


to the hospital for an operation, ac- 
cording to the doctor. 








load” to the acre. Mr. O’Neal had 
planned to put in some 
alfalfa if he had stayed. 


The baled hay in the barn 
was mostly Johnson grass 
with some vetch in it. The 
former, a relative of su- 





Negro share cropper in front 
of his cabin on Ed O’Neal’s 
farm in Alabama, 


dan, proves a pest in corn fields— 
thick as foxtail tis here. 
The cotton fields are invwriably 


cleanly cultivated, as weeds inter- 
fere with the gathering. Some mark 
off the rows, two and one-half feet 
apart; others start their mute out 
with the one-row driff and guess at 
it: Cotton fields in winter have a 
typical reddish-brown -color which 
matches the red clay of the soil. 
The plants stand some two or three 
feet high, still trimmed with the 
white of half-opened bolls too Iate 
for the last -icking. 

O’Neal’s represents the large cot- 
ton farm, operated partly with nrules 
and partly with po. er machinery. 
My negro friend had .is bleeck ef land 
plowed with the tractor along with 
the rest of the field, then tended it 
alone the rest of the year with a mule. 


A “Two-Mule” Farm 


As an example of a small cotton 
farm —a “two-mule” proposition — 
County Agent A. H. Barnett took 
us to a 120-acre place operated by 
a white tenant, Mr. Thompson. The 
negro, without operating equipment, 
shared the crop fifty-fifty..This man, 
furnishing his own, gives one-third 
the corn and one-fourth the cotton 
for rent. These, aside from fixed 


The Q@’Neal farm house at 


“Chestnut Hills.” 





higher yieldimg land had had 
three crops of lespedeza 
turned under. 

“Do they have a scientific 
cropping system for the cot- 
ton belt?” F asked. They do 
—a sure-fire one that can 
beat our corn-oats-clover twice over, 
because, by taking advantage of the 
winter seasons, they can grow four 
legume crops in a three-year rotation 
of cotton, corn and winter oats. 


Three-Year Rotation 


Vetch is drilled in the cotton after 
harvest, its heavy growth plowed un- 
der in the spring, and planted to a 
succotash of corn and soybeans or 
cowpeas. (f was surprised to learn 
that corn and cotton planting time 
here corresponds closefy to our own 
planting date.) Following corn har- 
vest, winter oats is seeded with 
vetch. After harvest, the following 
May, it is plowed and planted to soy- 
beans. (End of the rotation.) One 
continual round, it sounds like, and 
when does the poor farmer get a 
rest? 

Maybe that’s the reason farmers 
do not follow it. A natural indolence 
or lethargy, aceompanies titis rela- 
tively mild climate. Lauderdale coun- 
ty was allotted $80,000 for soil build- 
ing purposes (70 cents an acre is 
the maximum that may be earned by 
such practices), but only about half 
of it will be used. Farmers simply cut 
down cotton acreage to their allotted 
26 per cent of tillable land and leave 
much of the rest idle. 















The father, lank and lean, appeared 
hone too rugged. A cotton farmer 
all his thirty-odd years, he has taken 
new hopes, clearing brush to tidy 
the place and planting vetch or crim- 
son clover in about every corn and 
cotton field he has. As he asked the 
agent’s opinion of the legume stand, 
or apologized for some corn tops still 
left on the ground, and was encouc- 
aged by Mr. Barnett on his progress. 


I was reminded of the pictures we. 


used to see where the county agent 
arrives. in his ear and is hailed as 2 
docter. to cure discouraged farmer’ 
ills, Our lowa agents, working wit!i 
better educated groups, have largely 
moved on beyond this stage of indi- 
vidual assistance. 

Now they diseuss seedimg some 
permanent pasture: Most of the cot 


(Continued on page fly» 
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PIGS TO EAT. 








to Wendell S, Changi, Hardin 
county, Lowa, farmer, whe visited 
_ Alabama. 
He writes: 
“When they all get a cow and 
few pigs, these will go to raise their 
ewn standurd of living first. Be 
mot deceiwved—they may buy some 
haus wie, hot dhie’es tis Neste 
much of our milk and perk new. 
“No market will be lost if they 
start growing their own gurdens 
and preducing their own milk aud 
eggs.” 
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\ HEN farm boys and girls start 
to high school, they begin to 
pave ideas of their own. Every par- 
ent knows that. 
But how do their views on econom- 
i¢ subjects differ from those their 
parents hold? 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead asked a sample of Iowa farm 
young people, of high school age, 
three questions. Then, a little later, 
we asked a sample of farm operators 
the same questions. 


Ask About Farm Program 


Those questions dealt with the 
the AAA, labor disputes and presi- 
dential choice. Probably we’d have 
got a more vigorous disagreement if 
we'd asked about how late young 
people should stay out and how many 
nights a week the youngsters should 
have the auto. 

But these were serious questions. 
They read: 

1. In general, do you favor the 
farm aid legislation which has been 
enacted by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration? 


2. When you hear of a dispute 
among employers and workers, 
before you have a chance to study 
the facts, are your sympathies 
ordinarily with the employers or 
workers? 


3. If you had the power to name 
the next president, irrespective of 
party, whom would you select? 

On the first question, there wasn’t 
much difference. The high school 
boys and girls were 61 per cent for 
the AAA, 18 per cent against. In a 
survey made a little later, farm op- 


erators were 63 per cent fer the 
AAA and 21 per cent against. 
But on the second question, the 


generations did clash. The boys and 
girls—leaving out those who couldn’t 
make up their minds—were 32 per 
cent for the employers in any labor 
dispute; and 68 per cent for the 
workers. 


Father Thinks Different 


That wasn’t the way farm opera- 
tors looked at it. About half of these 
were on the side-lines; they said they 
wouldn’t have any opinion until they 
knew something about the dispute. 
After they heard the facts, then they 
would decide whether they liked the 
workers or the employers best. 
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Maybe Your Boy 
Won't Agree 


High School Farm Youth in Iowa. Doesn't See 
Labor Disputes as Farm Operators Do 


The others admitted they had prej- 
udices and split 53 per cent for the 
employers and 47 per cent for the 
workers. 


We found that owners favored 
employers a little more than 
workers; renters. leaned toward 
the workers a little. Farmers 
over 35 years of age were strong 
for employers; farmers under 35 
inclined toward workers. 


Politically, there was a big split. 
Farmers who voted for Landon in 
1936 were two to one for employers. 
Farmers who voted for Roosevelt 
were three to two for workers. 

Maybe a lot of the high school boys 
and girls from farm homes think of 
themselves as future job-holders, not 
as employers. And their sympathy 
goes out to folks who occupy the po- 
sition they expect to occupy. 


More Farmer-Labor Votes? 


Does this mean there will be more 
Farmer-Labor votes in the election 
of 1944 or 1948? Or does it merely 
mean that young people of high 
school age are always likely to dif- 
fer from their parents on issues of 
this kind? 

We don’t know. Figure it out your- 
self. All we can do is to report the 
facts of the survey. 


Whom do young people—and 
their elders—want for president 
next time? In both groups, a 
majority had no idea. But among 
the young people, the biggest 
vote went to Dewey. Among the 
farm men, the biggest vote went 
to Roosevelt. 


Republican farmers gave Dewey 
the edge, with Landon second. Dem- 
ocrats gave Roosevelt the biggest 
vote, with Wallace second. Adding 
the votes of both parties together, 
Roosevelt was first, Dewey second, 
Wallace third, Garner fourth. 

Don’t make any election bets on 
the basis of this, however. Less than 
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half the farmers surveyed expr i 
any opinion at all. And the Roose- 
velt vote, altho the highest of the 
group, Was cast by only 12.5 per cent 
of those interviewed. 

When the 1940 campaign really be- 
gins to warm up, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead will try to find 
out Iowa farm opinion on issues and 
candidates. Right now, we’re more in- 
terested in corn loans and hog prices. 








Maybe Melvin Peddie (left) and his father, Charles Peddle, of Wright county, lowa, 
have the same ideas on labor disputes, but the Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 

stead survey of opinion among. high school farm youth and farm operators shows 
young people tend to side with workers, while their elders lean toward employers. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send FREE books as checked. I farm... 


Speedy Tractor cultivator attaches 
in, a jifly—equals two 2-horse cul- 
tivators. You can see BOTH sides! 


il; an hour, covers more 






Mow at TWICE 
horses! Full-View 
-mounted—not 


f 


slower 3-plow tractors. 
starter. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 








(CD Model! B Tractor CJ Medel WC Tractor [) All-Crop Harvester 
(CD Implements for B (J Implements, RC, WC L) Plows, Tillage Tools 
(C Model RC Tractor CD Crawler Tractcr ([) Mowers 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
R.F.D. County. State. 
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Keeping a good set of farm records takes only twenty minutes a week. 


Put It Down in 
Your Book 


Keeping a Farm Account Record Will Help 
Plug Leaks and May Save You Tax Money 


OMEWHERE it has been claimed 

that farmers transact more busi- 
ness and have fewer figures on it 
than any other class of people. 

Undoubtedly, farmers should keep 
more year-to-year accounts and do 
less haphazard marking on the gran- 
ary door. A banker who kept no rec- 
ords, after the manner of many farm- 
ers, would never know how much 
money his customers had deposited. 
A produce buyer would merely guess 
at the number of eggs in a crate in- 
stead of counting them. 

A good record book will go a long 
way toward convincing a loan agency 
that you are a good risk when you 
want to borrow money. 


There have been cases in lowa 
where records kept men from 
losing farms, because they could 
show conclusively that their fail- 
ure to pay on debts was not due 
to poor management. 


By keeping figures on farm opera- 
tions, one can spot his weaknesses 
and plug some of the leaks, such as 
paying bills twice by mistake. You 
can get right down to brass tacks on 
what this or that enterprise cost and 
whether it really was as much of a 
profit as you have been making out 
to the neighbors. 

In case your income is big enough 
to require filling out an income tax 
return, you have exact information 
to turn in. You can make your an- 
nual report on an inventory basis 
rather than a cash basis. That is, 
you include in your income for the 
year any gain in the amount of stuff 
held on the farm, as well as that 
sold; contrariwise, in years when 
there has been a reduction in the 
farm inventory, you can subtract this 
from the cash sales. 

This matter of keeping farm rec- 
ords so that one may file his income 
tax return on the inventory basis 
will be of particular interest to farm. 
ers with sealed corn. Under the Iowa 
state income tax law, farmers operat- 
ing on a cash basis (without records) 
will not be considered as having re- 
ceived money from sealed corn until 
the time it is either turned over to 
the government or sold on a rising 
market. 


Thus, if several sealed crops 
were liquidated in one year, the 
farmer might be subject to a rel- 
atively heavy tax for that year. 


Suppose one does decide to begin 
this new decade of the '40’s by open- 
ing a farm account record. What's 
the first step? 

The initial move is to get a good 
book. An ordinary scratch pad will 


do, but in the long run you will much 
prefer one of the special kind that 
is ruled off into columns for the vari- 


ous items that you will list. One of 
the most practical forms is the 
“Farm Business Record,” available 


at 30 cents (not in stamps) per copy 
from the Extension Service, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

With this book, you can keep track 
of all your crop production by fields, 
changes in livestock numbers, and 
all purchases and sales (outside of 
the household). If you want to note 
family and personal expenses, too, 
send 25 cents to the Extension Serv- 
ice at Ames for the “Home Account 
Book.” 

After you have the book, the next 
thing is to reserve a couple of hours 
some day early in January and take 
an inventory of the grain, livestock 
and other items on the place. Saw off 
a smooth piece of 12-inch board and 
tack several pieces of paper to it, so 
that you can comfortably write down 
the items and their values. 


Start with the bin or the crib. 
Estimate the volume of grain on 
hand and reckon its value at the 
going market price locally. 


After the grain is out of the way, 
take the livestock. If you are in 
doubt about individual values, call to 
mind what similar animals have been 
bringing at local auctions. Anyway, 
this inventory doesn’t have to be so 
terribly exact. 

Listing and evaluating the machin. 
ery and the equipment will be a little 
harder, but here again the rule, at 
least in the beginning year, is not 
to be too particular. “Rough off” 
this stuff as best you can. One can 
always go back later and revise such 


estimates. Some men call in their 
neighbors to help with inventory 
evaluation. 


Owners also will want to make a 
record of their farm improvements, 
including fences as well as buildings. 
Here, too, it is not necessary to be 
too fussy about values to begin with. 
Sometimes a fairly accurate estimate 
can be made on the basis of the cov- 
erage that the insurance company 
allows. 

Once the inventory has been com- 
pleted, the next job is to keep the 
record going from day to day or from 
week to week. Here is where the 
average family breaks down. Unless 
some one in the household definitely 
puts his mind to it, the days slip by 
and so does the account recor® 

Old-timers in the farm record busi- 
ness stress one thing in particular 
for beginners. It is this: “Don’t wor- 
ry too much about every little ex- 


penditure out of the small change in 
your pocketbook. If you do, you'll 
scon get weary and regard record 
keeping too much of a chore. Just 
jot down the big items; later on, 
you can make a fairly satisfactory 
estimate of the little expenses.” Some 
people have failed at record keeping 
because they “couldn’t remember to 
put the things down as they hap- 
pened.” This, unfortunately, is a 
common failing. There are moments 
when too much is going on at once 
and the human mind simply breaks 
down under the strain. On this point, 
experienced record keepers offer a 
few tips: 

First of all, keep the record book 
close at hand. Tie it to the dining- 
room table, if necessary. Or put it 
behind the clock, with the end stick- 
ing out, so that you see it every 
time you wind the clock. 


Make a practice of entering 
items at a certain hour, prefer. 
ably right after supper. Or if you 
don’t transact too much busi- 
ness every day, inserting figures 
once a week will suffice. 


Using checks as much as possible 
for paying bills helps to cut down 
the amount of remembering that has 
to be done. If you have a mind “like 
a sieve,” and can forget anything 
inside of an hour, try carrying a 
stub pencil and a small pocket note- 
book in your vest pocket or in the 
miscellaneous compartment on your 
overalls bib. 

Sometimes, too—in fact, very often 
—the best record keeper turns out 
to be the farm wife. A husband who 
has a wife interested in keeping the 
family accounts is a lucky man. The 
farm management people at Iowa 
State College believe that something 
like 40 per cent of all farm records 
are kept by women. 

When should a farm book be start- 
ed? The answer is any time, but 
preferably, of course, near the first 
of the year, tho, on account of mov- 
ing dates, tenants may choose March 
1. The main thing is to get started 
and to keep going. 


Urge Lard 





Ralph Smith. 


PROMOTIONAL and advertising 
campaign for lard, to be fi- 
nanced by collecting 5 cents per hog 
marketed, was viewed favorably in 
Des Moines last week at a special 
meeting of about fifty farmers and 
various representatives of the swine 
industry. The meeting also went on 
record as favoring immediate action 
thru retail stores to push the sale of 
all hog products during the next few 
months. 

The meeting was called by Ralph 
Smith, of Jasper county, master of 
the Iowa Grange, for the purpose of 
getting a group expression on what 
might be done to stiffen hog prices 
in the face of continued heavy re- 
ceipts, at least thru most of 1940. 

Leslie M. Carl, federal statistician 
for Iowa, pointed out that the 1940 
spring pig crop probably would be as 
large as this past spring, or, in other 
words, one of the largest on record. 

Donald F. Christy, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


December 30, 1939 


TITLES 








By John Turnipseed 


T BEATS all how folks like titles, 

'I says to the depot agent the 
other day. We can’t all be earls or 
counts, so we’re beauticians or dieti- 
tians, or morticians, as the case 
may be. 

We ain’t got no janitor in our 
school any more. He’s a mainte- 
nance engineer. When you're dead 
you mustn’t call 
an undertaker, on 
account theyre 
funeral directors 
now, and charge 
according. 

The corn doctor 
has become a chi- 
ropodist, and the 
cook in the cor- 
ner beanery ain’t 
no cook, he’s a 
chef. The land 
agent calls him- 
self a realtor now, 
and there don’t no one work in the 
bank that ain’t at least a vice-presi- 
dent. 

The trouble with us farmers, I 
says, is that we ain’t got enough 
titles, and that’s why the boys won’t 
stay on the farm. Milkin’ cows would 
be lots more dignified if it was done 
by a lacteal extractionist, and the 
feller that tends the hogs would 
swell up with pride if we’d call him 
a pigician. 

Then of course we ought to have 
a vice-president in charge of cleanin’ 
out the chicken house, and a P. G. E. 
to plow the corn. 

What’s a P. G. E.? says the depot 
agent. 

Pigeon Grass Eradicator, I says. 
What us farmers have got to do is 
git up to date and adopt modern 
methods, and where's a better place 
to start than givin’ ourselves some 
titles? 














J. Turnipseed 


Campaign 


said it was especially important to 
consider ways of stimulating domes- 
tic demand, since the immediate for- 
eign outlook was not rosy. So far, 
he said, the war has not resulted in 
larger purchases of lard by Euro- 
pean nations, 

A number of persons at the meet- 
ing, including E. J. Morrissey, of 
Jasper county, president of the Iowa 
Swine Growers Association, stressed 
the need for more standardization of 
lard before undertaking an extensive 
promotional campaign. 

George M. Lewis, of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, at Chi- 
cago, reported that his organization 
now had worked out a minimum lard 
standard which it was endeavoring to 
have adopted by the 600 or more 
packers of the country. 


“Patriotism” Won’t Sell It 


G. B. Thorne, of Wilson & Co., told 
of the favorable reception by con- 
sumers of a new high-grade lard prod- 
uct being offered by his concern. He 
emphasized that lard must be put up 
so that it is an all-around good short- 
ening and can sell on its own merits. 
“We have a really big job to over- 
come a widespread prejudice against 
lard,” Thorne said, “and we can not 
expect the consumer to make a shift 
on patriotic grounds alone.” 

As the meeting adjourned, Mr. 
Smith and Francis Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, were asked to name a repre- 
sentative committee to conduct fur- 
ther studies on the promotional pro- 
posals and to call later meetings. 

The hope was expressed that simi- 
lar committees will be organized in 
other principal hog producing states 
and that, finally, a corn belt commit- 
tee of the whole can be set up to 
move forward on a broad front. 
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CREAMERY WITH A FRONT YARD 


Some farmers’ creameries are blots on the landscape, but an increas- 
ing number are decorations to the towns in which they are located. The 
Brooklyn (Poweshiek county), lowa, creamery, with shrubs and a good 
lawn, is one of the latter kind. The oldest cooperative in the Southern 
Iowa Association, it is financed on the revolving fund plan. Sold 1,200,- 
000 pounds of butter in the last year. 











mn farmers have mone, since they 
ve no livesteck to utilize it. Mr. 
ompson wants more pigs, but 
ere is neither a heg house or pig 
n on the place. Only a dwelling 
(which might qualify), two sheds— 
ne for his second-hand car and the 
other for his two cows—-and few if 
any fences. 

The tin-roofed, two-reom house 
was a violation of all the rules of 
proper housing. It did have glass 
window panes, but some were broken 
and stuffed with rags. Cats and dogs 
ran in and out the screenless doors. 
The cabin where we spent the night 
was tightly screened, suggesting that 
protection from flies and mosquitoes 
is sadly needed in summer. They 
had the promise from the landlord 
of a new house eventually, we were 


told. - 
Thankful for towa 


Farther on, we saw farm homes 
in better repair, some new, and some 
old ones connected up with TVA 
light wires. Nevertheless, almost 
every house we saw thru the cotton 
belt Was one more reason why we 
are thankful we live in lowa. 

Mr. Thompson, avers the county 
agent, is above the average of tenant 
farmers in the Florence locality. It 
was for his children’s sake that he 
was persuaded to undertake these 
improved cropping methods. Chil- 


Plants Corn 


(Continued 


zona, describes these conditions as 
follows: 

“The rainfall averages than 
twelve inches per annum. The little 
snow that falls during the winter is 
depended upon to start desert vege- 
tation in the spring. In midsummer, 
there are local thunder showers. The 
hardest gales occur in the spring, 
when wind-driven sand cuts off the 
tender growth of vegetation. It also 
causes damage by blowing the sandy 
soil away from around the roots of 
orchard trees and growing crops. The 
average elevation is 6,500 feet; the 
nights are cool.” 


less 


It sounds like the wofst pos 
sible agricuitur®i set-up, but the 
need to live has made many a 
man do the seemingly impossible. 
Here is where the Hopi excels as 
a dry tand farmer. With a canni- 
ness ‘born of Jong experience, he 
chooses ‘the site for his farm. 


To the casual observer, his selec- 
tion of one of the few open spots on 
tep of the mesa seems to be his first 
mistake, for it looks like solid rock. 





Farming In the South 


(Continved from page 8) 


dren are the south’s most important 
surplus crop. To provide for them, 
better farming is imperative. Diver- 
sification, with more tivestock, is 
one answer. A straight cotton farm- 
er will always remain poor. 

The large operator may shift to 
corn and hogs if cotton continwes 
unprofitable, but we northern farm- 
ers need not fear the bugabeo of com- 
petition from the average cotton 
farmer such as Mr. Thompson. In 
the first place, any change to dairy- 
ing and hog raising will be very 


slow. And when they all get a cow 
and a few pigs, these will go to 
raise their own standard of living 
first. 
Need Not Fear South 
Be not deceived — they may buy 


some of our beer, but they’re not 
buying much of our milk and pork 
now. No market will be lost if they 
start growing their wwn gardens and 
producing their own milk and eggs. 
As long as the farm program stands 
and keeps the large operator satis- 
fied with cotton raising, we have 
nothing to fear. To the south, Sec- 
retary Wallace and Ed O’Neal appear 
the bearers of salvation. Thus the 
corn belt farmer controls his own 
destiny. Tf the AAA is thrown out, 
he will have to do it. The cotton 
farmer will never vote the .program 
down, 


a Foot Deep 


from page 3) 


But the Hopi knows better. Here 
and there on this high tableland are 
eroded places a few feet deep, which 
the blowing winds have filled with 
sand, earth and rotting debris. Sea- 
sonal rains have filled the basins 
with precious moisture, thus creat- 
ing small but choice garden spots. 

If the farmer descends to the open 
flat at the foot of the mesa, the site 
seems little better, for it appears to 
be a barren stretch of sand. But this 
sand usually overlies a stratum of 
fertile alluvial soil which, in turn, 
overlies a layer of clay or sandstone. 

This is a perfect combination for 
the Hopi farmer. The sand on top 
makes a mulch which conserves ev- 
ery bit of moisture that has reached 
the soil below. The heavy clay un- 
derneath, being impenetrable, serves 
the same purpose, so that sand- 
wiched in between them is a layer 
of good damp soil. It is here that 
the farmer plants. 

With a planting stick about two 
feet in length, he digs down thru 
the sand to the damp earth under- 
neath—sometimes to a distance of 


twelve or fourteen inches—loosens 
the soil and drops in ten or fifteen 
grains of corn. 

If the earth seems not sufficiently 
damp, he rolls the seed in a ball of 
wet clay-loam. Then he covers it 
carefully with the damp earth and 
over all he spreads a mulch of dry 
sand. The numerous stalks in one 
hill make shade for the earth under- 
neath, and that, too, saves moisture 
loss by evaporation. I have seen as 
Many as seventeen corn stalks in 
one hill. 

The young plants have a stiff fight 
for their existence, for in addition to 
drouth there are blowing winds and 
drifting sands. To control the rest- 
sands, the Hopi farmer makes 
low barriers of rabbit brush, ephedra 
or juniper branches. He thrusts 
them into the ground ir long rows 
at right-angles to the prevailing 
winds, where they hold the sands as 
snow fences control snow drifts. 


Fields are not cultivated, for 
the sand mulch doesn’t require 
it. The Hopi farmer has neither 
cultivator nor plow. In fact, his 
planting stick and his hoe are his 
full agricultural equipment. 


less 


With his hoe he goes over his 
smal] field and chops eff amy weeds 
that have sprung up. This, strangely 
enough, is a light task, because the 
weed seeds, being deposited by the 
wind, fall on the dry sand and fail 
to germinate, The roots of the weeds 
that are found are left in the earth 
to decompose and add humus to the 
soil. 

When the corn crop is harvested, 
the stalks are cut off just above the 
ground. The next year, the rows are 
“staggered” between these old roots, 
and the ensuing crop is placed in 
still another line. 
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BEFORE YOU EQUIP 
QR REMODEL ANY 
GET THIS 


FARM BUILDINGS, 





ovE® 5000 farmers have made use of 
Jamesway Service. They say —“Jamesway 
suggestions have helped us avoid mistakes, 
and saved us time and money.” The James- 
‘way man will come to td farm— without 
cost or obligation—and help you on %uild- 
ing and equipment planning. 

Wisueuoumeenean 

Sone See, soe 

or just a remodeling job, 


Zent building and be dol 
lars ahead. 


a 


Neighbors of yours have 
HE this free help 


for over 
ears. Why not write 
say — ‘Send your 





— no cost or ‘ten 


keeps layers 


UPS egg pro- 
duction in cold 
wi 




















HAPPY NEW YEAR—make your feet 

happy alse 

by wearing 

RED WING 
SHOES 

Write for folder and 
name of your Dealer 
RED WING SHOE Co., 

41 Main St. 
Red Wing, Minnesota 




























FREE! PROOF OF HARVEST 
ROADSIDE 

Proves EXTRA PROFITS with actual 

ag yt og ye ince Records of “G" Hybrids 

on yields, performance in this big 

Plot Win- 





ONLY 75c PER ACRE EARNS YOU THESE 3 
EXTRA PROFITS WITH FUNE'S 


You can now plant your fields with Famous “G” 
Hybrids for only 75c per acre 
in “Tru-Drop” 
ing cost helps to assure THREE EXTRA profits ... 
profits so important you won't want to gamble them 
against a few cents less for 
Here’s what 75c buys on an acre of your ground: 


1. Increased Yields 


Records on Funk'’s 2,500 
Plots {over 
showed 
Hybrids produced an av- to $3 
erage of 20 bushels more bing. 
— open-pollincted and may easily cost to $6 per acre. 
than competitive Tru-Drop grade plants quickly, 
hybrids. Here is c cash accurately: vigorous growth cuts 
income up to $10 for cultivation costs. 
your 75c investment. 


3. Beer Quality 


Reap 
dividends from Quality 
“G”" Hybrids, bred to mature 
on time, resist ear rots and 
make grain soft, palatable, 
high in feed and milling 
quality. One grade better or 
earlier mcrketing 
$1 to $3 income 


WEATHER 
I oF YOUR 
\ CORN Cros 























“6G” HYBRIDS 


as little as 60c 


round kernel crades. And this low plant- 


cheap, unmproved seed. 


2. Lowered Costs 


Despite heavier yields, custom- 
300 in ers report harvest of upstanding, 
that “G” easy picking “G” Hybrids for $2 
r acre, including crib- 

ed, small eared corn 





end moarket 
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Voice of the Farm 


Discussion Page for Farm People 














Ring and Pail 


To the Editor: In the article, 
“Crowned by His Daughters,” there 
is a hint that Jerseys, to be good 
producers, can’t be good-looking or 
of good conformation too. The writer 
evidently doesn’t know Jerseys. 

The record shows that plenty of 
the breed have fine show records and 
fine production records. ... The bull 
Foremost Highflyer has daughters 
averaging 2.3 years with an average 
production of 498 pounds of butter- 
fat on a 301-day test. Yet he was 
grand champion at the National 
Dairy Show and at Waterloo. 

His sire, Foremost, has thirty-two 
daughters whose average fat record 
is 633.2 pounds. His show record 
includes nine grand championships, 
twenty-eight junior and senior cham- 
pionships and thirty-two first prizes. 

Here is a Jersey cow, Design Mor- 
tina, with a 549-pound fat record 
made at seven years and eleven 


mouths, while on the show circuit. 
She was grand champion at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show and won many 
other show honors..... 

I could get plenty more records 


like these.—Kenneth A. Dyer, War- 


ren County, Iowa. 


Congratulations to the breeders 
of dairy stock that can win both at 
the pail and in the ring. We don’t 
rate a dairy ring champion very 
high unless there is a good produc- 
tion record too.—Editor. 





Farm Heirs 


To the Editor: I have been read- 
ing the letters in regard to dividing 
the farm. I do not understand. why 
an heir staying on the farm should 
have any more than the other heirs, 
or why they should make other terms 
than if the heir that stays bought it 
from strangers. 

Those that do not stay have a right 
to a fair settlement and should have 
it. If the parents could raise a fam- 
ily and gather up enough to leave a 


farm, an heir should be able to pay 
the others a fair price. If he can 
not, he’d better sell it for what he 


ean get.—G. H. Dammen, Marshall 
County, Iowa. 


Mr. Dammen makes a good case 
for the present system of splitting 
up farm estates, but unfortunately 
that system results in sending bil- 
lions of dollars annually from farm 
to city and keeps each generation 
on the farm crippled under the 
burden of debt. Can’t we find a 
better method ?—Editor. 


Renter Trouble 


To the Editor: Just read the ar- 
ticle, “Renters’ Union.” It sounds 
good to me. I have long thought 
there should be such an organization. 

Iam a cash renter, and it does not 
seem right to me that after a good 
renter puts forth diligent effort to 
improve the productivity of a farm, 
the landlord should penalize him by 
compelling him to pay more rent or 
move. This thing happens all too 
often. — Louis E. Barnes, Fayette 
County, fowa. 

Landlords should pay for im- 
provements to the farm made at 
the renter’s expense, whenever the 
renter moves.—Editor. 


Lasidlerd’t s Lien 


To the Editor: You ask what 
readers think about a renter’s union. 
I have found that a renter signing 
one of the usual farm leases is en- 
tirely at the landlord’s mercy. If the 
farm crop isn’t good enough security 
for cash rent on pasture, a renter 
should not sign up. 

I know a man who rented between 


400 and 500 acres. His lease calied 
for a landlord’s lien on all his ma- 
chinery and livestock, worth togeth- 
er about $7,000. 

In late summer, he was presented 
with a notice that he owed $5 an 
acre for rent on the land where the 
buildings were, or $30. He objected, 
but what could he do? 

This same land-owner wants 2 
cents per bushel on his half of the 
corn to allow the renter to seal corn. 


Is it any wonder renters talk about 
unions? — D. T., Plymouth County, 
Iowa. 


The Iowa tenancy committee 
recommended limiting the land- 
lord’s lien to the crops grown and 
the increase in livestock. The last 
Iowa legislature turned down the 
idea, but a new legislature will be 
elected in 1940.—Editor. 


. 





Funny ... Hogs 


To the Editor: My son was just 
in to see me about selling some hogs, 
prime 240-pound hogs that will only 
bring $5.05 per hundred. Your paper 
this week says farmers are planning 
on raising more hogs in 1940. 

Sounds funny when hogs are only 
$5.05. Get 15 to 20 per cent more 
and they’ll have to borrow money 
next year to hire the packers to take 
them. 


WALLACES' ¢ 


There is only-one thing I would 
change about the soil conservation 
program. That is to make the cut 
bigger and not pay any one for doing 
what is the only sensible thing to do. 
The raise in price would beat the 
AAA check by a lot.—M. O. Weston, 
Buchanan County, Iowa. 


Maybe farmers will change their 
minds about increasing hog pro- 
duction in 1940. We hope se.— 
Editor. 





Renters’ Union 


To the Editor: A renters’ union 
is just what we need here in Iowa. 
When one man tries to farm a whole 
section and takes land away from 
you that you have been farming for 
years, it is time for the government 
to fix a family sized farm at, say, 
160 acres. 


IOWA 1 
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MM HEADLINERS 


1. UNIVERSAL “R” WITH ALL SEA- 
SON REMOVABLE COMFORT CAB: 
Outstanding power for smaller farms 
with cab comfort in-all kinds of weather 
and perfect vision for all jobs, 4 speeds 
forward: from 2.3 to 12 M. P. H. Many 
exclusive MM features. 


2. NEW Universal “R’”’, like all MM 
Tractors, offers you maximum clear- 
ance, balanced weight and power plus 
many other exclusive MM features to- 
gether with MM’‘s No. 1 Quality con- 
struction throughout and exclusive MM 
Visionlined design. 


3. NEW UNIVERSAL “Z”: NEW im- 
provements give additional operating 
economy. to its already outstanding 
economy record. 5 forward speeds — a 
speed for every need from about 2 to 15 
M. P. H. Variable speed governor ad- 
justable from seat! Rear wheels adjust- 
able from 54 to 84 inches! See the "'Z” 
and its unique 4 cylinde: engine with 
far fewer parts. 


4. NEW STANDARD “Z": 2-3 plow 
power. Except for tread, similar to the 
Universal “Z’' with famous RE engine. 
5 speeds forward from 2.3 to 15 M. P. H. 


5. NEW 3-4 PLOW STANDARD “U”: 
Leader in its power class — 5 speeds 


forward from a crawl to 20 M. P. H., 
with many features as regular equip- 
ment that ordinarily cost a lot as extras. 


6. NEW 3-4 PLOW UNIVERSAL “U”: 
Without an equal in 3-4 plow row crop 
tractor class. 5 speeds forward from a 
crawl to 18 M. P..H. Many exclusive 
features. 


7. NEW 4-5 PLOW GT: The new power 
and fuel economy record breaker. The 
GianT of the MM line has 4 is for- 
ward — 2 to 9 M. P. H. It offers maxi- 
mum power at minimum cost. 


8. MM COMFORTRACTOR: 3-4 plow 
power. Speeds from a crawl to 40 M. P. 
H. The enclosed, heated or fan cooled, 
radio equipped tractor with all steel 
safety cab and many exclusive features 
no other tractors have. 


9. NEW STANDARD “R”: With or with- 
out all season Comfort Cab. 1-2 plow 
power. Front and rear wheels ADJUST- 
ABLE for extra Utility. 4 speeds forward. 
Like the Universal ‘‘R’’, it’s the perfect 
small farm tractor, and the ideal “‘ex- 
tra” tractor for large farms. 

Get facts on all models. Make your 
own comparisons. Select the MM model 
which fits your needs and you'll have a 
modern tractor for years to come. 





Plan now for your 

year’s purchases of 
machinery. Get MO! 
your MONEY and be 
ahead by insisting on 


grain drill, a plow, a 
or any other farm m 
need, it will be well to 
You should save mo: 


- = 


SINCE it is to your 
plete facts and make 
we would like to have 
farm machines and 
will likely buy this 
tunity of presenting 
will be glad to send 
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Corn I 
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SERVICE ke=| BUREAU 





Protection 





_Advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead are reliable. We guarantee sub- 
seribers against loss through trusting advertisers in this publication whe prove to be 
deliberate swindlers; we do not attempt to adjust minor diffrences between subscribers 
and honorable business men nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This guarantee is 





effective only when a subscriber answers an advertisement within 30 days after it appears 
in this publication and the subscriber must have mentioned Wallaces’ Farmer and en 
All complaints must be reported to us within 











of Halfa, in Emmet county, Iowa. The 
judge sentenced Webb to five years 
in the penitentiary at Fort Madison 
for his oversight. 

The Welsh brothers discovered 
some one had entered their granary 
and stolen the oats after breaking 


__ padlocks on the entrance gate as 














ES’ py JOWA HOMESTEAD 
ld In the AAA program, why not make “Like Hitler” 
yn the farm over 160 acres reduce dou- 
at ble the amount of the smaller farm? To the Editor: Mr. Taft is right. 
g —Mrs. D. E., O’Brien County, Iowa. Why make a cotton farmer buy tools 
0 to raise corn, and import thousands 
“ Pt — _— Rg tigen of pounds of cotton from Mexico? 
at would put a penalty on ; 
a, ownership or operation of a farm popes "hal see ot een Sree The Sign of 
over a certain size?—Editor. “ 2 
You fellows have the job of telling 
a farmer what he should plant, a 
Some Have None good deal like Hitler. Give American 
farmers their own market, and we 
To the Editor: Why shouldn’t all wij do the rest. 
these big farms be made smaller and Don’t kill off hogs and then import Homestead when writing the advertiser. _ com t 
allow each one only so much land to pork. No nation can prosper when 60 days after the transaction causing the dissatisfaction. 
farm? Some have no land at all to she destroys what God has given her. 
n farm and some have so awful much. —aArthur Stockhecke, Adams County, ° 
i. Cut the big farms down to 160 fMlinois. Good-Bye for Five Years 
e acres for each family.—Mary Wa- It was a rather expensive load of 
n maca, Cass County, lowa, In 1924, the American farmer oats for Orville Webb when he forgot 
r supplied 89 per cent of the Ameri- issi f th b 
‘ More tenants are hunting vainly can market; in 1932, he had 93 per ‘© Set permission of the owners be 
for farms this year than ever be- cent of the American market. In fore he removed it from the farm 
£ fore. No wonder there is talk which year, Mr. Stockhecke, was operated by James and John Welsh, 
about limiting farm size.—Editor. farm income the larger?—Editor. Service Bureau members, living west 
a 
. 
A ah | ay! 
2 When you buy a Minneapolis-Moline Tractor, you do so © é 
A ‘| with a feeling of security — a feeling that your invest- | hed 
Sil .. ment will continue to give full value for years to come. os 
a ‘>. | ... Bécause MM engineers look far enough ahead to 
i y ws __.\i see coming farm needs, the tractors they build brin 
y g 


you improvements far in advance of the times and there- 
fore MODERN for long future service. . . . MM Twin 
City tractors have been leading sellers for decades 
— yet how often have you seen a used MM Tractor 
for sale? Very seldom — which PROVES the long- 
life efficiency of MM Tractors — POWER THAT 
_ BRAVES THE YEARS! The leading Tractor Trade 
\ Magazine stated that MM Twin City Tractors were 
A one of the first two really engineered lines of trac- 
ge \ tors to appear on the American market — and 
ee 2h. ol ee also said in referring to the MM Twin City Tractor 
= by ae  — “Twin City — the tractor that proved that 
fe. Vee \ tractor life could be measured in decades rather 
than years’. Official test results and the ex- 
perience of thousands upon thousands of owners 
prove that MM Tractors lead in Power and 
Fuel Economy as well as in DEPENDABILITY 
and low upkeep costs. 
The record of the World’s largest Farm 
Tractor Fleet owned by the Midwest Di- 
vision of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion (Rochelle, Ill.) will interest you. 
Here over 250 MM Twin City Tractors 
have been purchased over a period 











. aa Bs , of 20 years. Why do they insist on 
MO 4 ‘ getting MM Twin City Tractors year 
1 be ® ». after year? There must be good 
ng on basic reasons and we'll be glad 





to tell you the facts. 
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well as the granary door. 

They followed the tire marks of 
the truck used to haul the oats for 
some distance and found out that a 
big truck loaded with oats had been 














The Welsh brothers, standing by the 
granary from which their oats were 


UNIVERSAL “U", 4 Bottom Lister with 
stolen. 


Dammers — a Championship Combination 
stuck in the mud north of Emmets- 
burg, in Palo Alto county, shortly 
after their oats disappeared. 

By inquiring at a nearby farm 
house, they learned the name given 
by the truck driver when he tele- 
phoned for help in getting the truck 
out of the mud. 

With this information, the Welsh 
brothers solicited the aid of the sher- 
iffs of Emmet and Palo Alto coun- 


ties. Webb was arrested and con- 
“GT’—New POWER & FUEL ECONOMY fessed his guilt both previous to 
CHAMPION — 5 Bottom Hi-Klearance and at his trial before Judge F. C. 
Davidson, in the district court at 
Estherville. The Welsh brothers col- 


lected the $50 Service Bureau reward 
for the conviction. 
Mechanic’s Lien 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I had my home wired for elec- 
tricity and paid the electrician who 
did the work in full on completion of 
the job. A hardware store in a near- 
by town, from which the electrician 
purchased wiring supplies, now has 
placed a mechanic’s lien against my 
property, claiming the electrician did 
not pay them for materials he used 
in wiring my home. Am I liable for 
payment of this lien?” 

Unfortunately, you are probably 
liable. The Iowa law provides that 
a sub-contractor is entitled to a lien 
on buildings and improvements made 
and the land on which same are situ- 
ated, for all work or labor done and 
all materials furnished, providing the 
lien is filed and the owner is notified 
within sixty days. This law makes it 
important that you make sure of the 
reliability of a mechanic or contrac- 
tor before paying him in full for work 
performed. If there is any question 
e as to whether he has paid, or will 

pay, for materials used on your job, 
it is advisable to require the con- 
¢ractor or mechanic to submit re- 
ceipts showing he has paid for ma- 
terials used, 
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ESS FERGUSON’S canned chick- 

en is making her famous—for tes- 
timonials see her son John, seven, 
the gang that goes fishing with her 
husband, the relatives who get a jar 
for Christmas, or women who buy it 
at the local grocery. 

The Fergusons raise Leghorns for 
a paying hobby on an edge-of-town 
acreage north of Ames, Iowa. Now, 
Mr. Ferguson knows his hens by 
name, so it seemed an insult to Molly 
to “sell her up the river” at 7 cents 
a pound after she'd been so faithful 
about laving eggs and all. 


First for the Family 


That’s how Mrs. Ferguson siarted 


canning chicken, first for her tf 

then for company, then for friends, 
and finally for semi-commercial pur- 
poses “semi-commercial” because 


yesn’t make a business 
ins when she gets around 


once a month. 





Last year, she sold about $70 wort! 
at 50 cents a half-pint. Each half-pint 
contains a half-pound of chicken. She 
started in a small way, taking down a 
jar or two and asking the ¢ er to 
keep it until sold. Now, two stores 


eall her at intervals and ask her 


bring down a dozen jars or so 
Poultry prices have hit one of those 
lows that happen only once in a cy 
—so now, Mrs. Ferguson believes, is a 
good time to put chicken on the she! 
When she cans fat hens, she uses 
the left-over fat as a butter substi- 
tute, using two-thirds cup of chicken 
fat for one cup of butter and adding 
half a teaspoon of salt. Extra fat is 
given to the Social Welfare agency. 


Dressing Method 


She dresses her own chickens by 
the following routine: Give them wa- 
ter but no feed for twelve to fourteen 
hours before killing. Kill by sever- 
ing bleod vessels in the throat—this 
removes practically all blood from 
body. Scaid, singe or dip in wax to 
remove all feathers and hair. Wash 
with soap and water and rinse thor- 
oly. Cut as for frying, following di- 
rections in “Selection and Prepara- 
tion of Poultry.” Iowa State College 
extension bulletin. 

Cool all meat thoroly, preferably 
overnight. If no refrigeration is avail- 
able in the summer, put the meat in 
the bottom of a large cream can end 
set it in the cream tank, which is fed 
with cold water. Chicken canned or 
used soon after killing will be tough. 

Mrs. Ferguson recently invested in 
a tall bucket—what dairymen call a 
“shotgun can,” and tried wax dip 
ping her poultry to remove pin-feath- 
ers. She recommends the method for 
home canners’ use, especially if at 
least six chickens are being dressed 
at once. 

She melted in the tall bucket ten 


IT’S MIGHTY HANDY ON WINTER DAYS TO REACH UP FOR 
A JAR OF FRESH, DELACIOUS FOWL 


pounds of wax, which she bought 
from a poultry plant for 7% cents a 
pound, and when an old dairy ther- 
mometer told her the wax was exact- 
ly 120 degrees F., she dipped im the 
chickens, which had been “stripped” 
down to the pin-feather stage. Each 
chicken was held up until it stopped 
dripping, and was dripped three 
times. Next, she let cold water drip 
over the waxed birds in the kitchen 
sink for five or six minutes and then 
peeled off the wax. The left-over wax 
was strained thru an old strainer and 
saved for the next time. The trick is 

> have the wax at the right tempera- 
ture—120 degrees. It will require an 
hour of heating to reach this point. 


Five Chickens at a Time 


She works with about five chickens 
at a time, as that’s as many as she 
can do in a forenoon between the 
time Alice, Frank and John leave for 
school and come home for lunch— 
“but even that means an oven dinner 
planned and started the day before.” 

Mrs. Ferguson agrees with Miss 
Ruth Cessna, extension nutritionist 
at the college, that all chicken should 
be canned hot. In fact, a batch which 
she took out of the refrigerator and 
put into jars cold spoiled because the 
time it takes heat to penetrate the 
cold meat can not be deducted accu- 
rately from the processing time. 

Choice pieces, with or without bone 
or skin, may be heated by immersing 
in broiling broth or water, or by sim- 
mering gently with a very little water 
until it turns whitish in color. Young 
fries may be browned in hot fat be- 
fore packing—do not dip in flour be- 
fore canning, because this leaves an 
objectionable flavor. 

A pressure cooker is Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s choice of all canning equipment 











for meat processing. (Chick- 
en is cooked at 10 pounds pres- 
sure because it is less apt ‘to 
fall from the bones when it is 
opened and has a better color 
than when cooked at higher 
temperatures. 

Chicken should be processed 
for 1% hours at 10 pounds 
in a pressure cooker or for 
3 hours in boiling water, re- 
gardless of the size of the 
jar, Mrs. Ferguson says. If 
she wants “‘gelatinized” broth 
she skins the feet and cooks 
them with the meat. i 

Her canned chicken is nota 





few pieces stuck into a jar. Top, 
It’s chicken gumbo, giblet 
goup, tid-bits, or savory—all 
Bess Ferguson specials. 


Giblet Goup 
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left—Mrs. Ferguson bones choicest pieces 
of chickens and cans them separately. Cooks 
bones and other pieces for tid-bits, savory 
and other canned specials. 

Top, right—Packs a pound of hot chicken in a 
pint jar. 


Above—Dips chicken in wax heated to 120 de- 


Two cups of cooked giblets, 
% pound of salt pork or 


grees Fahrenheit, 





bacon, % cup of rice (un- 

8 cups chicken stock, 1 cup 
tomatoes or tomato juice, 1 table- 
spoon chopped parsley, one teaspoon 
celery or celery salt, % teaspoon 
salt, pepper as desired. 


cooked), 


Cut pork or bacon in small pieces 
and fry until crisp. Drain, but not too 
well, since the finished dish will need 
some fat for richness. Giblets may be 
cut in large pieces if desired. Combine 
all ingredients and bake for 1% hours 
at 350 degrees, stirring occasionally. 


Chicken Gumbo 


Use 1% pounds chicken meat, % 
pound cubed smoked ham, % pound 
choppen onions (two cups), % cup 
chopped green pepper, 1 No. 2 can 
okra, 1 quart tomatoes, 1 quart chick- 
en stock, 1 bay leaf. 

Combine all ingredients and heat 














Mrs. Ferguson peels off wax, removing pin-feathers. 


to boiling. Take out bay leaf and can 
while hot. Process 1 hour at 10 to 12 
pounds. Thyme, pepper-corns, cloves, 
parsley and celery may be added if 
desired. Yields about 3 quarts. 


Chicken Soup 


Use 1 pound chopped chicken, % 
cup chopped celery, 2 to 4 tablespoons 
chopped onion, 2 tablespoons rice, 4 
cups chicken stock, % teaspoon salt, 
¥% teaspoon black pepper. 

Combine ingredients and bring to 
boiling point. Can while hot and proc- 
ess 14% hours in a pressure cooker or 
3 hours in hot water bath. Peas, pota- 
toes and carrots may ‘be added before 
soup is canned or later when soup is 
heated for serving. Yield, two quarts. 


Chicken Savory 


Backs, necks, ribs and -~wings of 5 
chickens (about 7 pounds), 4 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 slice ofa 2-inch onion, 
1 piece of celery 10 inches long, 2 
sprigs parsley, 1 large ‘bay leaf, 1144 
quarts water. 

Place chicken in pressure cooker 
with remaining ingredients on top. 
Pour water over all. Process 1 hour 
at 10 to 12 pounds pressure. When 
cool, pick meat from bones. Bones 
may be cooked again with a pint of 
water and this stock used for soup or 
gumbo. It will be milky white. How- 
ever, it makes excellent stock. 

Chicken savory may ‘be canned in 
jars for use in salads, sandwiches, 
with macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, 
rice or crackers in oven and scalloped 
dishes. Chicken gumbo made from 
chicken savory will not require the 
bay leaf, parsley, etc. 

Stock left after canning chicken 
savory may be canned in pints and 
half-pints, to be used for soups, gravy 


or to stretch jars of gumbo-or savory. 


—Gertrude Dieken. 
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COUNTRY AIR 


By ELIZABETH C. WHERRY 





S I come bursting thru the door: 
Happy New Year! 
i] 

But that’s not all. I want this year 
to be more happy for you. Very often 
we make ourselves be happy. When 
things are all a-muddle and not at 
all what we plan them to be, we say 
grimly: “Well, now, I’m not going 
to let myself be unhappy over this. 
We can make our own happiness by 
our attitudes, so I’m just going to 
be happy.” And that’s that. Like a 
mother slapping her child because he 
won't smile when having his picture 
taken. 

S 

There’s much to be said for the 
Pollyanna type of happiness, tho I'd 
almost as soon live with a Ned 
Sparks as with a Pollyanna. Natur- 
ally, a situation that doesn’t produce 
happiness isn’t one we race gladly 
forward to meet, but the time seems 
to be over when we feel the need of 
donning a hair shirt just to keep our- 
selves from becoming too delighted 
with life in general, Life i. g. in these 
interesting middle 1900’s hands out 
enough hair shirts as it is. 

i) 

Beyond just mere happy satis- 
factions—whether easily come by 
or trumped up—of course, | wish 
you prosperity. That has a hor- 
rible economic ring to it, and it 
is generally conceded to mean: 
“I hope you make a pocketful of 
money.” Not a bad idea at that. 

eS 

But just supposing you do, would 
it be presumptuous of me to wish 
you good judgment in the use of it? 
Good judgment presupposes a fore- 
sight that few of us seem to have in 
this muddled world. Surely, the 
fairies wouldn’t begrudge that. 

| 

Of course, I wish you health— 
glowing, abundant, yea even bump- 
tious health—your schoolgirl com- 
plexion, your athletic figure, the 
dancing feet of youth, and no undue 
curves, bumps or wrinkles. 

eS 

But to return to this happiness 
business. I wish for you that your 
happiness might come because situ- 
ations work out the way you want 
them to. May I wish you many a 
bonfire of canceled notes, mortgages 
and receipted bills? May I wish you 
good luck with the new set of teeth 
that Father Time has decreed, or the 
operation that you’ve finally decided 
might as well be done to get it over 
with? 

i] 

May I wish that the baby never 
has the colic, that Junior drinks his 
milk without protest, that Johnny 
passes in his studies, and that Mary 
gets over this silly streak about her 
boy friends? I wish for you that 
your spiritual problems solve them- 
selves, and you find yourself leading 
such a good life that your conscience 
has a good long rest. I wish for you 
companionship for lonely hours and 
the chance to get acquainted with 
yourself. 

= 

Also, may ! wish such things 
as that your cakes never fall; 
that the horses never rub the 
gates open; that the pump does 
not have to be pulled, and that 
your squash vines never develop 
wilt? 

If all the petty, irritating, devastat- 
ing things fall into line, you're left 
with time and energy to put across 
more constructive things. In short, 
I wish for you a whole year of going 
ahead, of constructive activities and 
of development. 

i] 

Of course, this is all rather silly 
in view of the fact that we must 
again sow, and cultivate, and reap. 
We face a year of elections, with all 
that that means. There’s a hideous 
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witches’ cauldron brewing poison 
overseas. The tall shadow of the de 
pression and the clouds of dust from 
the dust bowl still blot out many 
bright spots. 

| 

There are a dozen new diseases 
for our livestock. We're going to 
have to wrinkle our brows over a new 
AAA program. The baby, Junior and 
Mary are much too original not to 
think up new forms of original sin 
And, of course, there are mortgages 
and taxes. 

i] 

Oh, well, let’s not be so explicit 
about all this.- E was only fooling 
about Utopia anyway. Go on, be 
happy the best way you can. If 
happiness isn’t a natural, then be a 
sport and cobble up your grin any 
old way you can. It’s a good grin 
yet for the shape it’s in. 

i} 

Let’s forget it all and read a 
while. Or write a letter to Coun- 
try Air. Did you ever think how 
one-sided you let this friendship 
of ours become? |! do practically 
all the talking—not that | mind 
but I would take time off to con- 
sider your opinions if you have 
any. 

i) 

Mrs. R. J. Duncomb — our prize 
book commentator—writes that she 
read “The Seven Who Fled,” by 
Prokosch, twice—“every word” That 
is it, Mrs. Duncomb—it’s those beau- 
tiful words.) Donald Jones, of John- 
son county, Iowa, says he has read 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ “The 
Yearling” three times. Now what 
does that indicate? 

SS 

“The Seven Who Fled” is red meat 
—some say it’s a man’s book. “The 
Yearling” is poignant and tender. It 
indicates simply that people, who- 
ever they are, like beautifully writ- 
ten books, that are written with in- 
sight, and books that catch mood 
and background as well as plot and 
action, 

i) 

Our librarian mourns because there 
aren’t more “Songs of Years” and 
more Bess Streator Aldriches to 
write them. “Books of that sort ap- 
peal to large numbers of people,” she 
says. The Lloyd Douglas books have 
similar appeal. I’ve just re-read two 
old books of Willa Cather’s, “My 
Antonia” and “Shadows on the 
Rock”—more beautiful words. 

ee 

Why not browse more among 
older books anyway? That’s the 
nice thing about being country 
people and not being driven to 
follow the latest fancy in read- 
ing. We can browse as we please 
and wherever there is browsing 
to be had. 

eS 

Virginia Allinson, of Hampton, 
lowa, suggests “The Anointed,” by 
Claude O’Brien Davis, for the inter- 
esting phjlosophy that takes us away 
from our traditional thinking. And 
says she of Lin Yp Tang’s “Impor- 
tance of Living,” it’s a grand book 
“to have on hand.” To date, I’ve 
heard no special ravings over any of 
the newest books. Most of the best 
ones seem to be non-fiction. What 
I really crave for my New Year’s let- 
down is another thousand-word novel 
like “Anthony Adverse” or “Gone 
With the Wind.” 

= 

But it looks as if I shall read more 
thoughtful literature. The college 
boy has brought to me “Not Peace 
But a Sword,” by Vincent Sheean. 
Right now, I don’t want to be in- 
formed. I want to be happy, not 
that I've made up my mind to be 
happy, but because every situation 
pleases. My New Year’s wishes tied 
to a boomerang, if you please. 


for Me When My Child 
CATCHE 
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NOTICE TO MOTHERS . . . Today 3 out 
of 5 mothers—knowing how foolish it 
is to experiment with untried medications 
or constantly dose delicate stomachs— 
use this home-approved external poul- 
tice- vapor treatment to relieve distress 
of colds. 


Whe a cold makes your child feel miserable, 
all stuffed up—causes muscular soreness or 
tightness, irritation if the upper bronchial tubes 
or spasms of coughing—let the experience of other 
mothers help you to relieve the distress. 


Here’s what you do: At bedtime, rub the child’s 
throat, chest and back with Vicks VapoRub. And 
see what morning brings! 


Acts 2 Ways at Once... Almost immediately 
VapoRub starts stimulating like a good old-fash- 
ioned poultice. And, at the same time, pleasing— 
helpful — medicinal vapors are ahomel by body 
heat and breathed direct into the cold-irritated air 
passages. 

Then for hours this poultice-vapor action con- 
tinues. It invites refreshing sleep. And when you 
see how it relieves distress you will understand 
why Vicks VapoRub is a family standby in 3 out 
of 5 homes. WHY TAKE NEEDLESS CHANCES! 























New Fashions in Quilts 


As new as the New Year and of much more interest to a-dent quilt- 
makers is this up-to-the-minute collection of quilts and quilting, appro- 
priately presented as “Quilt Fashions.” Modern in idea and treatment, 
the individual designs yet retain the romantic appeal associated with 
quiltmaking from Colonial days. Applique, patchwork and embroidery— 
representatives of each will be found. Too, if it has been possible to 
simplify a design by the use of both applique and piecing, or embroidery 
and applique, the methods have been combined. 

Complete cutting guides are given for twelve quilts. Starting in the 
upper left-hand corner and arene, the illustration, these are: the Corn- 
flower, the Pinwheel, Star Lily, exagon Wreath, Evergreen, Yellow 
Morning Glory, Rose and Tulips, Zinnia, Pink Rose, Wedding Ring Bou- 
quet, the Dutch block and the Cottage. 

Most important, however, is the fact that the complete collection (12 
quilts and 12 quilting designs) comes as C9060, for only 25c. At economical 
cost, here is the source of fascinating leisure hour occupation that will 
repay you richly in the loveliness of your own handiwork. Priceless heir- 
looms for your children and grandchildren can be found in “Quilt Fash- 
ions.” And you will find many of the pieces required in the household 
scrap bag. . 

Order by number addressing your letters to the Quilt Pattern Editor 

and allow ten days for delivery 
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Prize Custard 


1 quart of rich milk 

% cup of sugar 

6 eggs 

% teaspoon of salt 

Dash of nutmeg 

% teaspoon of vanilla 

Heat milk slowly, add sugar and 

stir until dissolved. Beat eggs lightly 
and mix well. Add salt, nutmeg and 
vanilla. Pour in greased cups. Bake 
in a moderate oven, or better yet 
place cups in pan of hot water while 
baking. — Mrs. R, E. Lucas, Holt 
County, Nebraska. 


Strawberry Jam Pudding 


% cup of sugar 
% cup of butter 
% cup of sowr milk (thick) 
% cup of strawberry jam 
1 egg (beaten) . 
1% cups of flour 
1 teaspoon of soda 
% teaspoon of salt 
Steam for two hours. If you want 
@ pudding that is different and fairly 
melts in your mouth—this is it. For 
the sauce: 
Juice from one quart of spiced 
peaches, apples or pears 
Lump of butter size of walnut 
\% cup of brown sugar 
2 tablespoons of cornstarch 
Pinch of salt 
Thicken and pour over pudding 
while hot. This recipe serves twelve. 


Meat Loaf 
2 tablespoons of chopped onion 
2 tablespoons of butter 
2 cups of ground cooked beef 
3 tablespoons of tapioca 
14 cup of beef stock or milk 
% cup of tomato catsup 
Saute onion in butter, combine with 
remaining ingredients in the order 
given. Turn into greased loaf pan. 
Bake in hot oven (450 degrees) for 
thirty minutes.—Mrs. Adolph Wiese, 
Scott County, Iowa. 
Gingersnaps 
1 cup of molasses 
1 cup of sugar 
1 cup of shortening 
2 eggs 
1 tablespoon of soda 
2 tablespoons of ginger 
4 cups of flour 
Mix ingredients in order given and 
roll in marble sized balls. Place on 
greased cooky sheets and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for ten 
to fifteen minutes. These resemble 
the ones you buy at the store. They 
are delicious and will keep fresh for 
a long time; provided there are any 
left for long. Makes about fifty snaps. 
~——Mrs. Frank W. Kassick, Filmore 
County, Nebraeka. 


Chocolate Cake 


2 cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1 teaspoon of galt 

% cup of cocoa 

% cup of shortening 

1 cup of sugar 

% cup of brown sugar (firmly 
packed) 


2 eggs 
1%, cups of sour milk 
1 teaspoon of vamilla 


Sift flour, measure, then sift again 
several timeg with soda, salt and to- 


coa. Cream shortening, add sugars 
gradually and cream until fluffy. Add 
eggs one at a time and beat well. Add 
milk and dry ingredients alternately, 
beating well. Add vanilla last. Bake 
in two eight-inch layers at 360 de- 
grees for about thirty minutes.—Mrs. 
J. P., Sarpy County, Nebraska. 


Ice Box Fruit Cake 


% pound of graham crackers 

% pound of marshmallows, cut fine 
pound of dates, cut fine 

cup of chopped pecans 

4 cup of thin cream 

2 maraschino cherries, chopped 


oe 
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Roll graham crackers until crumbs 
are very fine, add remaining ingredi- 
ents in order named, mix thoroly and 
press firmly into a pan lined with 
heavy waxed paper which has been 
buttered. Cover and let stand in ice 
box overnight or longer. Ice with 
sweetened whipped cream and gar- 
nish with colored candies. Grand for 
unexpected guests.—Mrs. Benj. Niel- 
sen, Hamilton County, Nebraska. 


Cabbage and Dumplings 


Use whatever your family likes for 
seasoning—either plain beef broth, 
corned beef broth, a small ham end, 
or the discarded skin from the bacon 
you have been using. We prefer the 
smoked meat flavor, as this is the 
true southern method of preparing, 
handed down in our family for sev- 





eral generations. We cook our cab- 
bage 30 minutes and at the same 
time we start the cabbage we drop in 
some small cornmeal dumplings. 
These will cook at the same time and 
at the end of the cooking period will 
have flaked off enough so that the 
cabbage is covered with fine par- 
ticles of cornmeal, which gives a de- 
licious flavor that is liked by most 
people. For the cornmeal dumplings 
take a pint of cornmeal and a tea- 
spoon of salt, pour on enough boiling 
water to make this hold tcgether 
when patted irto balls with the 
hands. Be sure the broth is boiling 
when you drop them in. To finish 
the very southern custom, if you 
like, have a few small red or green 
peppers in a bottle with vinegar and 
drop a few drops on the cabbage as 
you eat it—Mrs. W. A. McMahon, 
Muscatine County, Iowa. 


Ginger Creams 
% cup of shortening 
1% cups of sugar 
2 eggs 
% cup of molasses 
4 teaspoons of soda in 
4 tablespoons of hot water 
1 teaspoon of ginger 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
% teaspoon of salt 
4 cups of flour 
Cream shortening and sugar, add 
beaten eggs, add molasses, soda and 
hot water. Sift spices with flour and 
add. Roll in hand about the size of 
walnut, pat out, and dip in sugar. The 
use of a cooky press is also very 
good. For rolled cookies, cool dough 
overnight.—Mrs. A. H. Sundet, Hous- 
ton County, Minnesota. 











! A Child in 


a New Year | 





“'Y HAT do you think is going to 

happen, Dad?” When Junior 
turns from the evening news broad- 
cast, his young face intent with in- 
terest, his eyes full of his question, 
Dad shrinks a little from trying to 
find an answer. It’s a natural enough 
question for Junior — “Let’s ask 
Dad” is a good solution to any prob- 
lem. 

That, of course, is as it should 
be. The security of a child turning 
his hunger to know, his doubts, his 
wonders, to his parents is one of the 
finest qualities of wholesome family 
life. 

But what if Dad doesn’t know? 


A Changing World 


The New Year will not be easy. 
It may or may not see the destruc- 
tion, the pain, we all await with such 
dread; but in any case it can not be 
a calm, a happy one. The restless- 
ness, the insecurity, of a changing 
world makes itself felt in a very 
real sense even to a boy on a remote 
farm. Do you think a child isn’t 
stirred by sinking ships and explod- 
ing mines, by nations struggling and 
calling each other liars? 

But what can a father or mother 
say to answer a questioning child? 

I can not tell them what to say, 
but I do urge them to be very careful 





To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 


Recipe, at Home 
be I understandings in the 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 

You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try 
this splendid recipe. It gives you about four 
times as much cough medicine for your money, 
and you'll find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s no 
trouble at all. Then put 2% ounces of Pinex 
(obtained from any druggist) into a pint bottle. 
Add your syrup and you have a full pint of medi- 
cine that will amaze you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, lasts a family a long time, and 
tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you've never seen any- 
thing better. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and quickly eases soreness 
and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway Pine 

palatable guai in concentrated form, 
well-known for its prompt action in coughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 








how they say it. We all need to think 
quietly and impersonally of these 
things we hear, instead of with vio- 
lence and prejudices. 

There are enough hates and mis- 
world, and 
railing against peoples, against ideol- 
ogies, does not ‘help. I am not advo- 
cating weak, uncertain opinions. But 
I do hope our children will learn 
|from us to seek for an honest, rea- 
soned answer to these great ques- 
| tions. I want them to learn a deep 
|respect for sane thinking, to know 
the good strength of one’s soul in a 
sincere conviction. 

We need to be very careful that 
our children do not grow thru these 
uncertain times into bitter and un- 
happy maturity... It is much too easy 
now for our boys and girls to become 
restless, cynical men and women. 
Even the farm, once as secure a home 
‘as. one: conid: find: for a child; has 





come upon difficult days. It is indeed 
a wise farmer who walks his fields 
with confidence and security in even 
his immediate future. 

Yet security of income or posses- 
sion is of little account before an- 
other security which any farmer can 
give to his sons and daughters. A 
man who can meet both personal loss 
and changing world thought with 
courage, with calm determination to 
carry on to the best of his ability, 
with confidence in himself and in 
his God, and with a sincere desire to 
understand his neighbor, has great 
gifts for his children. For he is a 
man who can give his children the 
only security there is to offer, seeur- 
ity in their own integrity.—Eleanor 
Saltzman. 
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lowa’s Blue Ribbon Winner 


OROTHY FLEMING, an attrac- 
tive 4-H girl from Page county, 
Iowa, was a blue ribbon winner in 
the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 
Her entire costume, including shoes, 
hat, gloves, underwear and all acces- 





¢ 














sories, cost $10. The dress was a 
wash school dress in printed brown 
and percale, brown, tan and green 
being the prominent colors. With it 
she wears brown accessories — an 
off-the-face brown hat, low heeled ox- 
fords, purse and gloves. 

But Dorothy’s 4-H record covers 
more than just the style revue. She 
is sixteen years old and lives on a 
200-acre farm. This year, She raised 
100 chickens, took care of a large 
vegetable garden, canned 212 pints 
of food, and made eighteen gar- 
ments. 





Genevieve Eckberg Wins 

M*®s Genevieve Eckberg, seven- 

teen years old, of Greene coun- 
ty, Iowa, recipient of a state blue 
award in the national 44H home 
ground beautification activity, con- 
ducted the past year by the exten- 
sion service, also receives a national 
blue and cash award. Members from 
twenty-three states participated in 
the activity. 

Miss Eckberg received from Mrs. 
Charles R. Walgreen, Chicago gar- 
den club member and 4-H enthusiast, 
a blue ribbon and cash award, in ad- 
dition to the gold medal. 








right: 








STARTING OFF TO SCHOOL 


The George Kaltenheuser children, of Story county, Iowa. Left to 
Eva Mae, nine (behind); Helen Jean, six; Evelyn, twelve, and 
Frank, eight—grade pupils off to. schoel. Mother sees that. they have 
their books and lunch. pails as they. depart. Frank seems reluctant to 
leave his sled—it hasn’t snowed yet, but it might before he-gets home. 
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Too Many Eggs 


To the Editor: The wnusual weath- 
er of late has given the hens a happy 
time. They have been outside the 
laying house all afternoon anyhow, 
and sometimes in the morning. 

I like for them to clean wp their 
soaked oats and clabber-milk and eat 
all the mash they want before they 
are turned out. They drink a lot of 
water toon The mash makes them 
very thirsty. I have te replenish 
their water at noon. 

We have lost one pullet since we 
moved them to the laying house. She 
was @ beautiful bird. I had not no- 
ticed anything wrong with any of 
them. That happened about two 
weeks ago. 

I wish [I knew more about chick- 
ens. I can not diagnose diseases 2s 
well as the dector who told an old 
lady who had smoked a pipe all her 
life that the habit would kill her, 
but she refused to quit, and in the 
words of the one who recounted this 
backwoods tale to me, “It got her 
too, in time. If she had lived another 
month, a week and four days, she 

ould have been a hundred years old 
—hbut it got her?” 

I found one hen had turned a rath- 
er heavy hog pan over herself by 
standing on the edge, I suppose. She 
was about smothered, but [| don’t 
know whether she was the one that 
died or not. 


It is my opinion that | have not 
kept the laying howse clean 
enough. Chickens are apt to get 
sick in dirty houses. 


I'm afraid I’ve taken too much in- 
terest in other people’s 
chickens and neglected my own. ‘ 
shoemaker’s children go barefoot,” 
they I guess one can’t expect a 
hundred per cent livability or perfec. 
tion, tho. 

[ never had hens lay better than 
this fall, since September 


Say. 


ours have 


beautiful | 
‘The | 





23. By the middle of November, we 
were getting about four dozen eggs 
a day. Of late, we have been getting 
more than five dozen a day—and | 
one day, six dozen. I suppose the | 


weather man is to blame for the low 
ezg price 


they tell me that eggs are 13 cents, 
or maybe less. 


To my way of thinking, it is 
not the farm flocks that are too 
big, causing overproduction. We 
have a few more than 150 hens. 


We need that many. These com- 
panies and individuals who keep 
thousands of hens speil the market. 
But we al! want - this to be a free 
country. 

{ heard siinettilies yesterday about 
the government taking seme of these 
egza off the market. I just heard 
a part of tt, but I hope that is true. 
{ can’t think of amy ome thing that 
would help more people. 

(Editor’s Note: Fhe report is true. 
The PSCC went inte the market in 
the middle of December, te buy eggs 
for relief distribution.) 

I do not think it will pay to. neg- 
lect the hens and quit feeding them, 
especially since they are deing as 
well as they are. But simee we are 
all human, most of us have to have 
a reward close at hand, if we work 
much. Maybe that is the hangover 
from the old-time grading system in 
our schools. 

My neighbors are getting pullet 
eggs too. Some of the pullets I heard 


about are of different breeds — 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Roeks and White 


Rocks. One family had Barred Rocks 
hatched in April, amd as I recall 
they were getting several eggs from 
them by mid-September. 

The finding of the first pullet egg 
is an event almost equaj to the baby’s 
first tooth, or the calf learning to 
take his bucket of milk without help 
of fingers or anything, like a Collie 
learning to round up the cattle and 
march proudly up the lane behind 
them.—Sarah Jane, Warren County, 
Iowa 


With us, it tumbled from 
22 to 17 cents, and as this is written | 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Hog Prices May Gain 


More Pork Buying 


More hogs will go to market during 
the month of January than in either 
November or December, and more 
than in any ome month for a long 
time past. The big crop of pigs which 
was farrowed last spring made that 
certain. 

What hog prices would be in Janu- 
ary, 1940, was settled by farmers a 
year ago, when they decided whether 
to keep or sell their extra bred sows 
and gilts. 


What about the hog market for 
the rest of the winter? The un- 
favorable side is the volume of 
sates. But the favorable side has 
some items, too. They are: 


1. Increased consumes buying of 
pork. Pay-rolls have been up since 
October. The first month or two 
of increased pay-rolls, the new work- 
ers pay debts, buy the Kids shoes and 
get a couple more pairs of overalls. 
But after a month or two, they start 
eating better. Pork is on the bar- 
gain counter, and they are going to 
eat pork. 

2. Federal buying of pork. The Fed- 
sul us Commodities Corporation 

fat backs. Pork is on the 

tamp list. 

r exports. The British, after 

of bickering, are likely 

hru and spend some money 





All these points may mean that the 
yver in the hog market, that 
rise a little. But don’t 
\ok for any spectacular increases. 
Not only was there a big spring pig 
crop in 1939, but a whopper of a fall 
crop too. 


prices may 


More Cattle on Feed 


The next few months don’t look 
any too hopeful for the man who is 
feeding cattle. Bigger pay-rolls and 
an increased demand from consumers 
may save his neck, but he is quite 
likely to acquire some more gray hairs 
anyway. 

The latest report sent out from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates that a larger number 
of cattle are being fed in the west- 
ern states than was expected. The 
eastern corn belt is breaking produc- 
tion records. 

The total movement of stocker and 
feeder cattle in the corn belt for the 
last five months was the largest in 
fifteen years. The eastern corn belt 
had more feeder cattle than ever be- 
fore, but the western corn belt fig- 
ures were smaller than for most years 
before 1930. 

Farmers eased off on the buying 
of heavy feeders late this fall. Thru 
the month of October, the number 
of bought at a weight of 900 
pounds or more was greater than 
it was for the same period in 1938. 
November purchases shifted more to 
lighter cattle. 


steers 


Plenty of Lambs 


The total number of lambs on feed 





over the country as a whole will 
probably be somewhat larger than 
it was a year earlier. Every state 
in the corn belt, with the exception 
of Indiana, Illinois and Kansas, is 
feeding more lambs than was the 
case last year. However, not as many 
lambs will be fed in western states | 
as a year ago. 


Trend of Market Quotations 


Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage of 
naghaaucl Average 























1 ible bh v hows the trend of pric as com 
pared with t rye rage for the cx eTeaponding week 
for the ten-year period 1929 to 19388. This elimi 
na seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
' evk »> weeks ogo, a month ago and a year 
1g Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
. nodities may he made by Fs the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and s wholesale 
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HOSE CHICKS” 


—says TOM GODWIN 


It's so easy, with the New XOZY, to make 
real money with chieks! ow ean start ‘em 
early—avoid losses—-grow ‘em sturdier, faster-—— 


save yourself hours of. work—oftew make enoug 

extra profits to more than pay for the KOZY the 
first year! Chicks Kept warm as toast even on 
st nights. dry. safe from vermin and animals 


‘Snuggest. tightest ever built! Varm as many 
homes -in. dead-air insulation between cor 
ruga ted steel roof and plywood lining in roof— 


> bet ween triple-thick walls and imside lining 
lown te the floor! Ventilation system pr 
vides fresh air as you want it—no drafts strike | 
Tight floor, specially treated. Heavy | 
joists, skids, Many other features. 


ONLY $43 | 


down 


and ul buys ready-built 
painted KOZY. shipped knock 
Cheaper than you can build, Guaranteed. 


WRITE See your KOZY dealer. or send w new 
Free Book showing new aeewes. gt 
full details, Low Prices. SEND NO 


G. F. Mfg. Co., Dept. W-6, Exira, ta. 


e SILO 


Why spend your good money for 
an be eaten away by silage acids, 











any silo that 
that is subiect 


racks and leaks? KOROK, the modern mineral 

all silo, has not a ey weakne Contains n 
ement: is 100° d pre of KOROK has made 

1 ten cracke: . ind sky silos as out of date 
as planting corn by h iand. Hundreds of KOROK - 
Silos in use; recognized everywhere as the only 
modern silo So much better that we give a writ 
ten Warranty Bond insuring you against damage. 
Suy now, pay later with Pay Its- Ways Plan 
Write for FREE BOOK that tells about the six 
great improvements that make other silos out of 
date We make five kinds of silos; $150 up. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


107 Pillsbury Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 














The BIG VALUE 


IN MINERAL 





Here's a mineral that dares to print its open 
formula on every bag, to PROVE the big feed- 
ing value and MONEY value it gives. Corn 


King’s 19 quality ingredients mean 
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Pork Products 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
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better, 
Dp gains for your stock. Yet it sells at 
much less than many other 
Try this big value 
Ask your local 
dealer for a trial bag on our 
back offer. 


THE SHORES CO., 
Cedar Rapids. lowa 

















denier or tree 
Ges Moines Incubator Ce., 236-E. 26 St. Des Meines, fa. 
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Farming Mechanics 








Book on Farm Plumbing 


Farmers desiring a book on the 
subject of water systems and plumb- 
ing will be interested in “Rural Wa- 
ter Supply and Sanitation,” written 
by Forrest B. Wright, of the New 
York College of Agriculture, and re- 
cently published at $2.50 per copy 
by John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 

This book was written primarily 
for teaching in school, but it de- 
scribes water system equipment and 
its installation in simple terms. 





Tractor Plug Types 


The type of plug needed in a trac- 
tor depends upon the fuel used. 

Low grade fuels, such as distillate 
or kerosene, often do not completely 
vaporize upon entering the cylinder. 
Thus, a “hot” spark plug with a 
long tip is needed. Any vaporization 
that might take place after the fuel 
is drawn into the engine has a “cool- 





WRONG WAY 


RIGHT WAY 





ORIVE KEV IN SHUG. 

BEWO ONE SPLIT TIGHT 
OVER BOLT END. BEND 
OTHER BACK OVER UT. 


Two Ways 
There is a right way and a 
wrong way to put cotter keys in 
connecting-rod bolts and other 
fast moving parts. The proper 
Way, at right above, is used by 
good garage mechanics. 


AEY witt SOON 
WORK LOOSE ANDO 
WEAR OR SHEAR 











ing” effect and will foul the plug un- 
less it is hot enough to keep clean. 

In the case of gasoline, vaporiza- 
tion takes place readily before the 
fuel is drawn into the cylinder. Con- 

tly, the spark plug should be 

that is, equipped with a short 

out five-eighths of an inch in 

ieup.a. Otherwise, there is apt to 

be pre-ignition, fouling of plugs and 
excessive heating of valves. 

When a tractor is changed over 
from a low compression to a high 
compression machine, it is important 
to check on the kind of plugs used. 





Cleaning Radiators 


Tractor radiators should be thoroly 
cleaned once a year or oftener with 
a strong solution of washing soda. 

Fill the radiator half full of rain 
water. Take an equal quantity of 
the water, heat to boiling and add 
all the washing soda it will dissolve. 


Pour this hot saturated solution into 
the radiator and run the engine for 
ten to twenty hours at regular farm 
work. Then drain out completely, 
flush with clean water and refill as 
usual This yearly treatment helps 
to prevent scale from forming in the 
cooling system. 

Scale that already is present can 
be removed by making a weak acid 
solution consisting of one part of 
hydrochloric acid and seven parts of 
rain water. Allow this solution to 
stand in the radiator for thirty-six 
hours without running the tractor. 
Then drain and refill with clean 
water and two or three handfuls of 
washing soda. Run the engine for 
five or ten minutes, again drain, and 
fill with clean water. The soda treat- 
ment neutralizes any acid that may 
be left in the system. 





Clean Harness 


Harness is often damaged in win- 
ter by acid bearing moisture in closed 
barns. The dampness rusts buckles 
and hardware, and the moisture 
weakens the leather. A thoro clean- 
ing and oiling now will protect har- 
ness during the winter, and make it 
strong and pliable for early spring 
use. Rats and mice are not so likely 
to chew a well oiled harness. 

Any good neatsfoot oi] compound 
will seal the pores in the harness 
and protect it against acid and damp- 
ness, while the oil] also protects the 
metal parts against rust. Before oil- 
ing, harness should be taken apart 
and cleaned and weak parts replaced. 
After oiling, the harness should be 
dried in a warm room. 


Watch Barn Bracing 


A farm building foundation is in- 
adequate if it can not hold a building 
down as well as up, says Prof. Henry 
Giese, of the Iowa State College ag- 
ricultural engineering department. 

The wall should be fastened to the 
foundation by large anchor bolts 
spaced fairly close together and ex- 
tending well into the foundation. Use 
large washers with the nuts. Con- 
ventional toe-nailing is very weak. 

Strength can be added to the wall 
by notching diagonal braces into the 
studs underneath the siding. Knee 
braces should be put under connec- 
tions between the mow floor joints 
and notched support studs. 

Where possible, use bolts and ring 
connectors to fasten bracing mem- 
bers together. Nails, even tho 
clinched, are relatively weak and 
will not resist much twisting caused 
by wind. 








the blade sticks or “pinches.” 





TRACTOR LOG SAW 


Saws are now being attached to tractors in the manner shown above. 
Two men can handle such an outfit. For the most work, a five-foot, ten- 
gauge blade is said to be the right size. 
may be cut up without moving them off the ground. For safety, there 


is an adjustable safety slip clutch which throws the saw out of gear if 





Witb this rig, large butt logs 
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Dairy bulls at the federal government's experimental farm are kept in good condi- 
tion by daily exercise on the wheel-like turn-table pictured above. 
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Feed Lot 








Send Seed Samples Early 


Farmers who will want the Iowa 
State College seed laboratory, at 
Ames, to test their seed samples are 
urged to mail these samples if pos- 
sible not later than January. 

Dr. R. H. Porter, in charge of the 
laboratory, reports that samples sent 
early will avoid the usual rush dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring 
months. 

A fee of 25 cents is charged per 
sample for individual orders and spe- 
cial rates are made for seed compa- 
ries and Farm Bureau members. 

Send a four-ounce sample in the 
case of timothy, blue grass, clovers, 
alfalfa and other seeds of similar 
size; eight ounces in the case of flax, 
rape, sudan grass, sorghum, brome 
grass and similar seeds; one pound 
each in the case of small grains, soy- 
beans and corn. 


Blue Ribbon Pork 


Iowa hog men will be interested 
in knowing that pork is now in the 
blue ribbon meat class along with 
beef. 

The International grand champion 
carload of hogs, shown by Karl Hoff- 
man, of Ida Grove, lowa, was dis- 
tributed this year to a Chicago res- 
taurant firm thru Wilson & Com- 
pany. The meat from these hogs was 
featured on the menu as “Blue Rib- 
bon” pork. 

The Hoffman hogs, a load of Berk- 
shires, brought 9 cents a pound. 

This is believed to be the first 
time that International show hogs 
have been given such deserving at- 
tention. 


“Proving” Beef Bulls 


A method of “proving” beef bulls, 
similar to the plan used in “prov- 
ing’ dairy sires, has been developed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 








In brief, the method requires a 
minimum of five steer calves from 
each beef bull. The calves are 


weaned at the same weight regard- 
less of age and are started on test 
shortly thereafter. Because the dam 
of one calf may give more milk than 
another, the age of the ca'ves when 
the test begins is not considered. 

In the department’s tests, all the 
calves were started on test at 500 
pounds and slaughtered at 900 
pounds. All animals were fed in in- 
dividual self-feeders to check the 
amount of feed consumed. Each was 
allowed to eat all it wanted. As 
expected, some wide variations in 
efficiency of gains were observed. 
The tests showed that some sires 
with top show-ring records produce 
superior calves while others. may 
produce ordinary stock. 





For example, calves from two 
bulls of prize-winning ancestry were 
placed on a corn and alfalfa ration. 
The cost of the 400 pounds of gain 
for calves of one sire was $31.66 per 
calf less than for the other sire. 


Lamb II] From Grain 


’ 





“Overeating disease” in feeder 
lambs can be stopped by drastically 
reducing the grain content of the ra- 
tion for two or three days, then grad- 
ually increasing the allowance again. 

This is the judgment of Dr. G. §. 
Harsfield, of the Colorado experi- 
ment station. He explains that the 
sudden and relatively fatal outbreaks 
of the disease are due to an excess 
of grain of high carbohydrate con- 
tent, such as barley or corn. Poison 
is produced in the animal's system. 

The disease is encountered more 
often in large, strong lambs than in 
weaker ones. It is thought that this 
is due to the fact that the larger 
ones are able to dominate the herd 
at the feed trough. One solution is 
to divide the herd into two or more 
lets with lambs of comparable size 
in each. Also, it is important to see 
that there is plenty of trough space 
eo that all animals may feed com- 
fortably at one time. 





Open-Top Sawhorse 


No one can do efficient repair or 
construction work without at least 
two good sawhorses. The chief ad- 
vantages of the open-top type shown 
above are for ripping short boards 
Ld° oad 


— —— 
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and for holding a stick or a handle 
in a vertical position where a vise 
is not available 

The sawherse will be at least twice 
as strong and rigid if all joints are 
brushed with casein or other water- 
proof glue (which can be bought in 
any hardware store) just before they 
are put together. It will also last 
much longer if given two coats of 
good paint. 











D_ceawer 30, 


WALLACES 


FARMER 





Fall plowing this year almost became winter plowing. 


Like the above operator, 


lowa farmers in the past month have had more good working days than for years. 
Incidentally, what is the latest date that any one has done fall plowing in ltowa? 
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The Ulinois Shorthorn Sale, at Abing- 
don, Ull., October 27, browght out a good 
attendance from several states. The top 
bull was a dark red from Oakdale Farm, 
Cumberland Sensation, going te Russell 
Stephens, Paris, Ill., at $335. John A. 
Traughber, Decatur, Ii., paid $305 for 
Edellyn Medalist. The top female was 
from Miller Farms, and went to J. A. 
Kamm & Son, Atwood, Iil., at $220. Kamm 
& Son were among the heaviest buyers 
of the sale. The 20 bulls averaged $143.25, 
with 41 females at $139 and 61 lots at 
$140.30 each. We follow with a list of 
sales: Lot 1, John A. Traughber, Decatur, 
Ill, $305; 2, O. J. Geltmacher, Good Hope. 
Ill., $195; 3, O. R. Swanson & Son, Knox- 
ville, Il, $105; 4, Russell Stephens, Paris, 
lil., $335; 5, Naden & Southcomb, York- 
ville, HL, $200; 6, Ralph Reid, Neponset, 
Tl., $115: 8, William England & Son, 
Williamsfield, Ill, $200; 9, Roy Martin, 
Bushnell, Ill, $125; 10, Dwight Nelson, 
Altona, UL, $125; 11, Roy Ludwig, Bush- 
nell, IL, $115; 13, R. M. Logan, $105; 14, 
Aaron Gerber, Pekin, Iowa, $180; 17, Clark 
& Rudolph, Industry, TL, $105; 18, Mrs. 
Mamie Swartz, Wataka, IIL, $100; 206, 
Edgar Robertson, DeLong, IL, $125; 
John T. Cooper, Williamsville, Il., $160: 
23, Russell Stephens, $125; 24, E. L. Gar- 
rison, Peoria, I, $150; 25, Dr. C. A. 
Weiland, Miami, Fla., $195; 26, E. L. Con- 
ner, Atwood, IIL, $200; 27, 28, L. H. Boyle, 
Mackinaw, IIL, $115, $110: 29, Carl Chris- 
tensen, Monmouth, IfIL, $140; 30, J. A. 
Kamm & Son, Atwood, Tll., $195; 31, . 

A. Weiland, Springfield, Ill, $110; 32, J. A. 
Kamm & Son, $220: 33, Thos. H. Jovce 
& Son, Keokuk, Iowa, $120; 34, Gross 
Bros., Atwood, Til., $110; 35, Russell Ste- 
phens, $140; 36, Carl Baughman, Tremont, 
Ill., $145; 36A, Allen Sadderus, Port Byron, 
Ill, $130: 37, Prescott & Moore, Bowling 
Green, Mo., $160; 38, E. Johnson, Berwick, 
Ill., $145; 39, L. H. Boyle, $130: 40, John 
A. Weiland, $135; 41, Bernard Mulladay, 
3uffalo, IN., $155; 42, Russell Broughton, 
Decatur, Ill, $130; 48, C. G. Foltz, Cole- 
nester, Til, $105; 44, J. A. Kamm & Son, 
$220; 45, E. L. Garrison, $165; 46, Mathers 
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Bros., Mason City, Il., $170; 47, Penning- 
roth Bros., Wellman, Iowa, $185; 48, Rus- 
sell Stephens, $105; 49, E. L. Garrison, 
$120; 50, Russell Stephens, $100; 53, 55, 
J. W. Hopkins, Granville, Ill., $140, $145; 
56, Bernard Mulladay, $130; 57, Russell 
Stephens, $105; 58, Bernard Mulladay, 
$110; 59, L. H. Boyle, $120; 60, John A. 


Weiland, $145; 61, Russell Stephens, $120. 





The sale of Dual-Purpose Shorthorns of 
Geo. C. Hebron, Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
held on the farm, October 31, attracted a 
good sized crowd from fMlinois and cen- 
tral and eastern Iowa. The cattle were 
sold in just practical farm condition with 
no particular fitting. They brought 
isfactory prices and went to a wide 


Sat- 


terri- 


tory in the two states. The top was the 
red two-year-old herd ‘bull, Wapsie Bar- 
rington Lad 11th, Lot 1. He sold to R. H 
Luther, Adel, Iowa, for $220, and Mr. 
Luther also bought one of the better fe- 
males, The top in the femal! division was 
Lot 22, a roan six-year-old cow that was 
right up to calving. She went to Ross 
Stover, Ackley, Iowa, at $165. 

A good crowd came out to the Poland 
China sale of Williams & Posten, at Vil- 
lisea, Iowa, on October 20, and they sold 
42 head at an average of $35. The top 
was $125, for the No. 4 spring gilt, and 
she went to Henry Fessenmeyer, of 
Clarinda, lewa. Clark Huber, Irvington, 
Neb., took No. 8 at $75 and No. 11 at $65. 
The top boar was No. 2, and he went to 
FE. B. Havilin, Corning, Towa, at $85. 
Curtis Baker, California, Mo., took No 
49 at $72.50, and Chas. Davies, of Glen- 


wood, Iowa, got that good yearling sow, 


No. 15, at $67.50. These boys had a good 
offering, in fact, one of the best of the 
year, but buyers were conservative, and 
this had a tendency te keep the average 
down. Col. H. S. Duncan cried the sale 
and did splendid work. 





Many bargains were sold in the Short- 
Yorn sale of M. H. Haskins & Son, of 


Republican City, Neb.; Carl L. Retzlaff 
and Geo. W. Retzlaff, of Walton, Neb., 
which was held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
on November 7. It was an offering of 
well bred cattle, but due te the drouth 
condition and shortage of feed in Ne- 
braska, they were presented in just fair 
condition. Had they been in high flesh 
they no doubt would have realized higher 
prices for the sellers, but it was a buyers’ 
market and their investments should be 
most profitable to them. The top of the 
sale was Superb Marshal, a yearling bul! 





from the Haskins consignment, going to 
Tom Andrews, Cambridge, Neb., at $240. 
J. M. Davis, Knoxville, lowa, selected 
four cows, including Meadow Beauty, by 
Divide Superb, the ttop of the female 
offering, at $155. Sixteen head of bulls, 
many under a year old, made an average 
of $98.85, and 33 females sold for an aver- 
age of $108. Col. A. W. Thompson con- 
ducted the sale in his usual efficient 
manner. We list the buyers: Alfred 
Darington, Neola; Tom Andrews, Cam- 

Neb.; A. Littelier, David City, 
Neb.; Fender Bros., Carson; Chris Mad- 
sen, Walbach, Neb.; A. J. Sydow, Wayne, 
Neb.; Tom Codell, Malvern; Nate Dar- 
rington, Neola; Otto Thiede & Son, Bur- 
ton, Neb.; O N. Swanson, Hepburn: E. 
H. Jensen, Council Bluffs; John Carse, 
Carson; Hossle Bros., Emerson; Ed Drver, 
Honey Creek; W. J. Darrington, Neola: 
Wm. Nichols, Dallas; Eagen Bros., Seran- 
ton; Warren Dankel, Glidden; Fred W. 
Bloomstrom & Sens, Waverly, Neb.: H. 
Wasserman, Glenwoed; J. L. Johnson, 
Sidney; M. W. Smith, Paullina: Loomis 
Farms, Villisca; Albert Larson, Harlan; 
Dewar Bros., Cherokee; J. M. Davis, 












Knoxville; J. F. Barkhoff, Logan; Ed 
Holstein, Herman, Neb.;: Geo. Struve & 
Sons, Manning: Robert Skinner, Herman, 
Neb.; A. L. Klopping, Underwood. 

The J. J. Feldman Poland China sale 
brought out a splendid crowd of breed- 
ers on November 7, and he sold 30 boars 
at an average of $53.75 each. The first 
20 boars made an average of $60. No. 12, 
a spring boar, topped the sale, going to 
Joe Hughes, Newcastle, Neb., at $150. 
The six gilts made an average of $32.16. 
Those selling for $40 and above were as 
follows: No. 1, Geo. Collins, Jesup, $62.50: 
2, Henry Fessenmeyer, Clarinda, $82.50; 
3, L. Gregory, Rutland, $51.50; 4, O. C. 
Hov in, Ridgeway, $67.50; 5, A. M. Arm- 
bright, Dakota City, Neb., $52.50; 7, Less 
Fessenmerer, Braddyville, $67.50; 10, Buck 
and ‘Do Valley Farms, Coatsville, Pa., 
$72.50; 11, Cliff Owens, Lake City, lowa, 
$57 50; 12, Joe Hughes, Neweastle, Neb., 
$150; 14, Theo. Berquist, Rockwell City, 
Iowa, $57.56; 13, Lee Fitzgerald, Dell Rap- 
ids, S. D., $71: 15, 22, John Vonnahue, 
treda, Iowa, 850, $82.50; 1%, C. T. Gum- 
mert, Haskins, Minn., $42.50; 17, Chas. 
Van Winkle, Abingdon, TIL, $45; 20, Peter ¢ 
Dryker, Carroll, Iowa, $42.50: 18, Thomas 
IL. Fishback, Chehallis, Wash., $42.50; 24, 
Emil Ahrens, Tekamah, Neb., $67; 25, 
Carl Hirsch, Indianola, $82: 28, Ed Ryan, 
Churdan, $44: 29, Ray Bessamer, Mor- 
land, $45: 31, €. V. Day, Clearfield, 
$47.59: 34, Steve Brenner, Breda, $46; 37, 
Art Wells, Pomerey, $46; 27, Robert Mey- 


er, Lytton, $49: 16, Henry Hansen, Glid- 
den, $42.50; 23, Walter Snyder, Breda, 
$40 Col. H. 8S. Duncan cried the sale 
and did a great piece of work in the 


selling. 
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A. W. Themosswn, Lincoln, N-&b., i 
Known auctioneer, requests that those 
who want him for spring and summer 
sales write him as soon as possible, as 
he is making up his lists for the coming 
year. Art is competent and always gives 
the best of satisfaction. So write him 
for a date if you are going to make a 
sale the coming year. 
Atalissa, lowa, breeder of 
offers several big, rug- 
boars of the better 
by Smooth Comet, a 
priced within reason. 


Lorin Oxley, 
Hampshire swine, 
ged, heavy boned 
feeding type, sired 
son of Smooth Clan, 


Act now. 

Carl H. Goeken, Atlantic, Iowa, has a 
carload of good, well bred Anxiety 4th 
bred bulls for sale. He has bulls in this 
offering that are good enough to be placed 
at the head of any herd, and he can sell 
in carload lots. If you want Hereford 
bulls, by all means go and see Carl 
Goeken, because the breeding and indi- 
vidual merit of thees bulls will suit you. 

See Ray W. Flaherty, Moorland, Iowa, 
if you want to buy a good fall or spring 
Hampshire boar. He has some good ones 
for sale and he says his prices are placed 
where any farmer can afford to buy... His 
boars are good and the breeding is of the 
very best. As he wants to close them 
out, you had better see him as soon as 
possible. 

M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb., popular 
livestock auctioneer, requests us to an- 
nounce that he has a few open dates for 
spring sales of hogs and cattle, and he 
would like to hear from those who are 
in need of a capable and efficient auc- 


are in need of a good 
Cruise at once. 


tioneer. If you 
auctioneer, write Mr. 

H. Franz & Sons, Jefferson, Iowa, are 
closing out their Hampshire boars and 
offer 25 good ones for sale. These boars 
are bred in the purple and are all right. 
We have seen them and can recommend 
them to anybody. [ff you want a Hamp- 
shire boar, it will certainly pay you to go 
and see them. 


Johnson Bros., Greenfield, Iowa, have 
a couple of carloads of outstanding Here- 
ford bulls, and they are now offering them 
for sale. They can fill your order for a 
carload or two carloads. if you want 
Hereford bulls, better see them as soon 
as possible. 





F. H. Schmadeke & Sons, Clarksville, 
lowa, breeders of big type quality Chester 
Whites, now offer 50 splendid boars of 
March and April farrow by Pacemaker, 
Stuart’s Ruler and Balance Type. Best of 
breeding; new blood for old customers; 
the easy-feeding kind; pedigreed and im- 
mune. 


Privet of Lee’s Hill 36503, a Brown 
Swiss cow, recently completed a record 


of 22.988.2 pounds of milk and 1,037.68 
pounds of butterfat in 365 days at eight 
years of age, with a 4.51 per cent average 
of fat. 


Kenneth Marsh sold 22 Poland China 
boars in his sale at Lehigh, Iowa, on 
October 25, at am average of $26 per 
head and 19 gilts at an average of $21 
per head. The top of the sale was on an 
extra boar, No. 0, and he went to Cliff 
Youngblood, Jefferson, Iowa, at $53. O. 
A. Thoreson, Ell«woerth, Iowa, secured 
No. 2 at $42 and No. 1 at $37. Forty-five 
head were high prices, but he 
got them all sold. Col. J. N. Frank wa 
the auctioneer. 


sold—no 





WARM WATER FOR LIVESTOCK 

Water has to be warmed 
useful to livestock. if they dring 
water, they have to warm it with body 
heat, which comes from the feed they 
eat. It is much cheaper to take the chill 
off before they drink it, by using a tank 
heater. 


before it 


ice- 





STODDARD HEADS HORSE AND 
MULE GROUP 
Louis E. Stoddard, of New York City, 
internationally famous polo player, was 
elected president of the Horse and Mule 


Association of America, in the recent 
annual meeting at Chicago, Ul. 
Grant Good, of Ogden, fowa, Belgian 


b-eeder, is clected first vice-president; 
W. H. Weeks, general manager of the 
Kansas City Stockyards, second vice- 
president; F. M. Holmes, of New Britain, 


Conn., treasurer. Wayne Dinsmore, of 
Chicago, continues as executive secre- 
tary. 





4-H GIRL WINS AT NATIONAL STOCK. 
YARDS SHOW 


For the fourth time in five years, Luella 
Padgett, of Kellerville, I, showed the 
grand champion steer at the annual 4-H 
and vocational agriculture baby beef show 
—held in early December at the National 
Stock Yards, in Illinois. 

The winning calf was an Angus, bred 
in the A. D. Bradshaw herd, of Smith- 
shire, Ii. 

The reserve champion calf, a Hereford, 
was shown by Ray Sims, of Green Ridge, 
Mo Dale Tuttle, of Hindsboroe, UL, had 
the winning Shorthorn. 





Facts — not claims — count most in 
Hybrid Seed Corn—and Vinton’s Rec- 
ord of Perlormance proves the utmost 
dependability—the outsianding quality 
of this best value hybrid seed corn. 
Our new bulletin gives actual results 
Seteed Cnt ee eae 
actual and average farming conditions. 

BEFORE you buy ‘any hybrid seed corn, 
you should have this information. Write 
teday for your copy of Vinton’s Record 
of Performance Bulletin. 








Feeders like Vinton Hybrid—lIi’s A-l 
Quality Feeding 


Listen to Vinton Program over WHO 
2:00 to 12:15 noon. Herb Plambeck 
Farm News and Markets. 


euve 


VINTON HYBRID CORN CO. 
VINTON, IOWA 








Fancy frozen Silver 
large, per pound %5'¢c. 
. ig. Se; Carp, rt ae, 
6c; Pickerel. 


D> 


| Suckers, ig. round, 41¢c, 

| skinned, dressed. headless. 

| 81¢¢, round, 7c; Walleye Pike, dressed. 
Bullhe sds, blood-red, skinned, headles 

| dr. i2c; Trout, dr. 15¢; Baby Halibut. 14c: Plounders, 

| hea@iess, @r, Ge: Sea Pike, ra.. @tgc; Saimon, 1 4c; 
Eels, i3c: Yellow Perch, rd. Sigc. We ship any smount 
wanted. One-half cent per pound cheaper on 100 ibs. 

| et over. Order from this ad. 


MIDWEST FISH 
230-232 North Broadway 


lac: 


COMPANY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 








mek, | LY Completely Enclosed-All Gears in Oi) 
Streamlined SEPARATOR 


Factory Price 


=e Up To i, 
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20-812 * = 
SAVE WINTER PIGS 
WITH CHAMPION HOG HOUSE 
$150.00 


Heat 


6 Pens 


To 
WESTERN SILO CO., wese ove Sicinos, tows 
HEREFORDS 


Hereford Bulls--Females 


50 Range bulls—40 open yearling heifers. 30 
two year old bred heifers. 20 bred cows. All bred 
and raised on our farm, Best of breeding. 

JOHNSON BROS. R. 1, GREENFIELD, IA. 


"GRAND R 
QUALITY 
100 
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Bred Cows 1 Heifers (Est. 1894) 


A Few 
Mor., “TRENTON, MISSOURI 


©. W. McVAY, | 
HOLSTEINS 


4 
38 


Registered Holstein Bulls — 

Good quality, ready for service by a grandson of 
King Ormsby of lodak, highest index bull 1937; out 
of dams from ve -Ib. to 500-lIbs. butterfat. ©. T. A 
Necords. and Bangs tested. Phone 253-J. 
Cc. H. MILL ER & SONS CLARION, IOWA 


MILKING ‘SHORTHORNS 
or over 


"Bates and 














REEI 

40 ool 
eo breedin, 

A choice line of 
cows and_ bred 
White Collie puppies. 
JOHN LOGSDON DI 


HAMPSHIRES 


Choice 2 mere 


A number of outstanding Hampshire young boars, 
sons of the World's grand champion, LINE RIDER 
and ZEPHYR breeding. Best of blood lines and 
excellent quality Reasonable. Farm 3% miles 
southwest of Stuart, Iowa. 

a ig HILL GUERNSEY FARM. STUART, IOWA 
8. Ripericy Owner, 5117' Harwood Drive 
$ MOINES, low A 


10 
Clay, 
milking ancestry. 
A few 

wine 


ferd. 
COR AH, OWA 


AKDT 
Choicest ‘American, 
with excellent 
pulls 2 to 16 months old, 
heifers. Prices reasonable. 
Founder of the Peerles: 








Skow’'s Packer-Type Hampshires 





Sixty ogy fall and spring boars, sired , Star 
Chant, City Boy, Open Road, Big Parade, mooth 
ne easy 


Moll and our dive champion last rong 
JOSEP kind. ey inspection. Wri 
HA WESLE , & 1OWA 


4() Hamp shire Boars 


Fal) yearling and 
one. Also bred sows and gilts. 


©. A, PRENTICE 





psi boars 
F ARME x PRIC ing 
SAC CITY, IOWA 
BOARS AND SOWS 
I have 150 head of fall and spring boars and 
must close them out at once. Strictly high class 
boars and bred in the purple. I am also offering 
bred and open sows and gilts. Anything you want 
in Hampshires, but come at once. Address 
ROSS Ww. DIXON RED OAK, IOWA 


HEREFORD HOGS 


HEREFORD HOGS 
Modern type Vae Hereford bred gilts 


HAMPSHIRE 


orn re 


same breed- 


ing as the champion litter Iowa State Fair -—— 
up to 300 Ibs Bred to prize winning boars fe 
oh Pp Nee approval I lustrated lite sature. Also Suf- 


red ewes ood. a akul Fur Sheer 
DI 


We Nit tY WIEME LLE it. NEBRASKA 


POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BRED SOWS 
We ave offering 35 head of very choice Poland 
China bred gilts sired by Black Marvel and bred to 
Biack Ace These are bred for March farrow, and 
mee strictly good Ww vite us or come and make your 


wn selection Add 
JAMES COCKER TON & SON __WHITING, IOWA 


~ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


2) JENISON'S 

1922 SPOTTED POLANDS 1939 
Pure bree 1 oe ars for sale by FLASH JR., junior 

ch ampion | Cc County Fair. Spencer, 1938 Im- 

mune sapere furnished. See w for early 


select 
LEROY JEMISON 1OWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars 


Vaccinated—well grown—Come and 
get them. 


J.J. NEWLIN 


Polk County Johnston, 
STOCKER A AND FEEDER CATTLE 


PPIPLLS PAD ~ 


STOCKER AND 
FEEDER CATTLE 


Always have good quality Wereford cattle for 
sale. The best produced on the range are in my 
yards. You can not buy the same quality on the 
open market. Will sell privately at all times. 
Reasonable. Write or visit yards. 


Oswald Strand, Manly, Iowa 
HORSES AND JACKS 








them ne 


BELMOND, 








Iowa 
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The second annual Polled Hereford sale 
at Mason City, lowa, December 11, drew 
a good attendance of cattlemen from 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and Illi- 
nois, The sale was under the able man- 
agement of L. S. Curran. The top of the 
sale was Advance Jr., a three-year-old 
bull, selling at $210 to Ralph Painter & 
Son, Stronghurst, Ill. The top female 
was a 12-month-old heifer from the herd 
of Wilber Witte, selling at $200 to L. P. 
Sheldahl, Perley, Minn. The 20 bulls, 
which included seven 1939 calves, aver- 
aged $141 each, with 17 females at $136 
each and 37 lots at $138.60. We follow 
with a list of sales: Lot 1, Ralph Painter 
& Son, Stronghurst, Ill., $210; 3, Quayman 
Bremer, Glenville, Minn., $160; 4, Arnold 
Lietz, Dover, Minn., $155; 5, J. L. Red- 
dick, Eagle Grove, $200; 8, A. R. Dunbar, 
Grimes, $155; 9, Jacob Oetchen, Clear 
Lake, $120: 10, Claus Rantall, Manly, 
$115; 11, Garfield Luxbury, Hanlontown, 
$112.50; 12, L. P. Sheldahl, Perley, Minn., 
$125; 13, Peter Rue, Mapleton, Minn., 
$117.50; 14, Harm Heisinga, Woden, $140; 
15, Ernest R. Tripp, Ames, $155; 16, Ralph 
Painter & Son, $120; 17, A. R. Dunbar, 
$120; 18, A. D. Ingersoll, San Jose, IIl., 
$125; 19, Ralph Painter & Son, $130; 20, 
John Poolman, Galt, $140; 21, Ernest R. 
Tripp, $115; 22, E. C. Gruber, Lansing, 
$135; 23, H. Minnis, Riceville, $167.50; 
24, A. R. Oswell, Hanlontown, $175; 32, 
Ralph Painter & Son, $135; 33, Ernest R. 
Tripp, $135; 34, L. P. Sheldahl, $200; 35, 
Ralph Painter & Son, $140; 36, J. J. 
Maloney, Bondurant, $140; 37, Wallace 
Gutton, Harmony, Minn., $105; 38, Elmer 
Horstman, Britt, $135; 39, A. R. Dunbar, 
$170; 40, Ernest R. Tripp, $150; 41, Robert 
Mowers, Northwood, $115; 42, Ralph 
Painter & Son, $100; 43, Frank Hoefing, 
Manson, $117.50; 45, Garfiel@ Luxbury, 
$160. 

Hinton, Iowa, are holding 
their annual Scotch Shorthorn sale at 
their farm on January 23, and they cer- 
tainly have a nice offering: They are 
selling 15 head of bulls, the greatest lot 
we have ever seen them list in one sale. 
These are very largely sired by their old 


Held Bros., 


bull, Marshall’s Type, and Marshall's 
Perfection, are splendid individuals and 
of very good colors. They are selling 


more herd bull prospects in this sale than 
they have offered in many a day. We 
do not hesitate to urge on our readers 
who are looking for good bulls to attend 
this sale, and we feel they will be able 
to get just what they are looking for. 
They are selling six of their best cows, 
and four of these will have calves at foot. 
The remainder are heifers, and they are 
a mighty classy lot from beginning to 
end, Many of these are sired by Mar- 
shall’s Type and some by Marshall's 


Perfection. Quite a number of these are 
bred to their new bull, Fancy Lad, and 
he is regarded as one of the best bulls 
offered this year. Write Held Bros., at 
Hinton, Iowa, for catalog, and be sure ‘to 
attend their sale. 


For the last time, we want to call our 
readers’ attention to the Iowa Hereford 
Cattle Breeders Association Sale, at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on January 8. This is one of 
the oldest Hereford breeders’ associations 
in Iowa, and they have been holding sales 
at this point for the past 25 years. They 
have an unusually choice lot of well bred 
cattle for this sale, and they are bred 
in the purple. There will be 50 bulls and 
25 females in the sale and it will certainly 
be a good pjlace to get your bull for the 


coming season, or a good place to buy 
some good cows and heifers. These cattle 
are consigned to the sale by the best 
breeders in Iowa and Nebraska, and you 
ean bank on it they are good. Write 
F. W. Ketelsen, sale manager, Everly, 


Iowa, and have him send you a catalog. 
Then make it a point to attend the sale. 


On Friday, January 12, the Horse Asso- 
ciation of Adair and adjoining counties 
will hold a sale of about 50 horses at 
Greenfield, Iowa, and they are, going to 
have horses for every need, There will 
be 15 or 20 Belgian and Percheron stal- 
lions in this sale and some good regis- 
tered mares and fillies. These stallions 
will be registered, and they are good, and 
there will be some mighty good fillies in 
this offering. Hf you are looking for reg- 
istered Belgians or Percherons, make it 
a point to attend this sale. Then there 
will be a few light horses selling, as wel! 
as a lot of good farm horses. The offer- 
ing is practically all young. For further 
information about the sale, write George 
V. Bass, secretary and manager, Winter- 
set, Iowa, and he will tell you about 
them. 


has 
sale 
from 


Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Iowa, 
some good Chester White boars for 
just now. He would like to hear 
any of the boys who may want a boar, 
but he would rather have you call and 
see these fine animals and pick one out 
for yourself. 

R. S. Kilpatrick, 5117 
Des Moines, Iowa, owner of Moss Hill 
Guernsey Farm, at Stuart, Iowa, has an 
excellent herd of Hampshire swine, and 
now offers some splendid young boars by 
the famous world’s champion, Line Rider, 
and Zephyr. The best of breeding. The 
farm is three and one-half miles south- 
west of Stuart. Plan to visit the farm or 
write to Mr. Kilpatrick at once. These 
boars will not last long. 


Harwood Drive, 
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Ox THE NIGHT OF JULY 6,1881, AN ENGINE AND SECTION 
CREW PLUNGEO INTO HONEY CREEK WHEN A STORM WASHED 

OUT THE BRIDGE A FEW MILES SOUTH OF BOONE, IA. KATE SHELLEY 
IS YEARS OLD, MADE HER WAY ACROSS THE DES MOINES RIVER BRIDGE 
ON HANDS ANO KNEES TO WARN THE STATION OPERATOR AT 
MOINGONA WHO FLAGGED THE MIONIGHT EXPRESS, SAVING IT 
FROM DISASTER. ARRANGEMENTS WERE MADE TO PAY THE 
MORTGAGE ON THE HOME OF HER PARENTS AND TO SEND HER 
TO COLLEGE. THE PRESENT BRIDGE, GUILT IN 1901, WAS NAMED FOR AER] 














l 
, OF NEWLY-BORN 
MICE WAS FOUND UNDER THE 
FAN BELT OF A CAR WHICH IS 
USEO DAILY BY MR.V.LIPPERT, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
- MARTHA LIPPERT, 
LINN CO, 1A 








FOR SALE 


Belgian stallion two years old, two Belgian stallions 
one year old, by imp. stallion, Farceur de Grandghie; 
one Percheron stallion three years old, two Percheron 
stallions two years old. Shropshire, Hampshire, 
fouthdowns and Oxford yearling and ram lambs. 
The oe = mentioned ot prospec ts for good sires are all 
of top breeding and full of quality. You will do 
well to "lon this offering. 


lowa State College 
Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 


AUCTIONEERS 
A. W. THOMPSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Selling for the leading breeders of America. Write 


fe ly datgs. 
3200 SHERIDAN BLVD LINCOLN, NEBR. 











TELL THE 


ADVERTISER 


that you are writing him through 
his advertisement in WALLACES’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOME- 
STEAD. 























gh cH FLOR MOTHER 













Larce TurRKEY GOBBLER 
FOUND A NEST OF GUINEA 
EGGS, SET, AND HATCHEO 
OUT TWO GUINEA 
CHICKS WHICH HE 
MOTHERED ANO 
RAISED / 
“KATRRYN MCCABE, 
ALLAMAKEE Co. 


: DYE OPERATES A FUNERAL 

HOME AT GELLEVUE, IOWA! 

- MRS. MAYNARD WOOD, 
OUBUQUVE CO, IA. 


Breoenicy, KNIGHT LOGAN, COMPOSER 
Famous “MISSOURI watz", AND 
THURLOW LIEURANCE, COMPOSER oF 


“By THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA” 


WERE BORN AT OSKALOOSA, 
MAHASKA co. iA. 
—— 



























READIN’ AND WRITIN ’ 


MB. AND MRS. GUS KOESTER, CRAWFORD 











1S PAID FOR EACH ITEM APPEARING IN 

“Iv HAPPENED In flown” SEND IN YOUR 
OODOITY NOW, STATING WHEN AND WHERE IT 
HAPPENED. -THE ED O 


CO., SENT PUPILS TO THE SAME SCHOOL 
FOR 32 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 1907-39. 
EACH OF THE B CHUDREN AND GRAMO- 
CHILD RECEWED 8 Fu GRADE DIPLOMAS. 
—WILLYS WUNDER, CARROLL CO. 
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The International Milking Shorthorn 
sale, Chicago, I., December 7, was the 
best made in recent years at Chicago. A 
good lot of entries; however, only 25 head 
sold. The top bull,’ a Canadian entry, 
Northlynd Jean’s Melody 2d, sold for $625 
to C. W. Barbour, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Spruce Tree Hazel, another Canadian en- 
try, was the top female, selling to John 
Thomas Adkins, Prentice, Ill., at $560. 
The nine bulls averaged $330, with 17 fe- 
males at $312.35 and the 26 lots at $320 
each. Auctioneer, H. O. Tellier. We fol- 
low with a complete list of sales: Bulls— 
Lot 81, T. E. Hartwick & Son, MeGregor, 
Iowa, $275; 82, O. V. Modgley, Henderson, 
If, $175; 83, Bottolfson & Ellison, Moor- 


head, Minn., $610; 84, W. W. Thorpe, 
3ritton, S. D., $509; 85, C. W. Barbour, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., $625; 86, C. R. 
Leib, Elkhart, Ind., $275; 87, L. Haas & 
Son, Bellevue, Ohio, $150; 88, J. E. Okley, 
Signal, Ohio, $200; 108, T. J, Higgins, 
Morris, Ill, $160. Females—Lot 90, Mc- 
Whorter & Howard, Lubbak, Texas, $330; 
91, Stonycrest Farm, Iberia, Mo., $265; 
92, Bottolfson & Ellison, $265; 93, C. W. 
Barbour, $420; 94, McWhorter & Howard, 
$420; 95, John B. Gage, Kenneth, Kan., 
$375; 96, John Thomas Adkins, Prentice, 
Ill., $560; 97, McWhorter & Howard, $330; 
98, Geo. J. Stall, Chestnut, Ill., $250; 99, 
M. M. Baker, Peoria, Ill., $350; 101, 102, 
Geo, J. Stall, $250 each; 103, Bert Kirk- 
more, Kansas City, Mo., $210; 104, C. 
Tiner & Son, Tipton, Ind., $345; 105, D. Z. 
Gibson, Caledonia, Ontario, Canada, $300; 
106, M, M. Baker, $300; 107, Walter Kruse, 
Sheldon, Iowa, $150. 


Three of the top herds of Berkshires in 
the entire west are located in Nebraska. 
These are the Broadview herd, Marry 
Mumm, proprietor, Yutan; Rhea Bros., of 
Arlington, and the White Spot Farm and 
Melody Grove Farm, both of West Point. 
The owners of these herds in establish- 
ing Berkshires went to the best herds of 
America and selected top animals with 
which to found their herds. Buy the best 
from such herds as Linwood Farm, Con- 
nor Prairie, Pomeroy, Snowden, Hobkirk, 
Barker, Rookwood Farm, Wehrmana 
Farm and Calara Farm. They did not 
pick out tail-enders, but bought the low- 
down. wide-hacked, quick-maturing kind. 
They will hold three sow sales, February 
16 and 17. Mumm sells the afternoon of 
February 16; Rhea Bros., the night of ° 
February 16—both sales held at Fre- 
mont, and the sale at West Point will be 
held on Saturday, February 17. Sales 
only a few miles from Omaha. Drop the 
above breeders a card and ask them to 
send you a catalog of their sales, 


If you have not bought that Hampshire 
boar as yet, why not call on or write Ross 
W. Dixon, Red Oak, lowa? He has 50 or 
60 boars for sale, and he wants to close 
them out as soon as possible. Now, take 
it from us, he has some of the best boars 
you will find anywhere, and they carry 
the blood of the most famous sires of the 
breed. We thave seen these boars and 
know whereof we speak. If you want a 
Hampshire boar, why not go and see 
these boars at once? He will sell you a 
good one. 








Iowa Hereford Cattle 


Breeders Ass’n Sale 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
JANUARY 8, 1940 


50 BULLS, 25 FEMALES 


If you are looking for Hereford cattle 
then come to our sale. 

We are selling what we think the best lot 
of cattle that has ever been sold at Sioux 
City. Fifty head of bulls and they are good. 
Bulls for the breeder who is looking for a 
herd bull, bulls for the farmers and the 
rangemen. Also some good cows and heifers 
for those who are starting herds. If you 
want to see some good Hereford cattle 
make it a point to be with us on day of sale. 
For catalog address 


F. W. KETELSEN, Megr., 
Everly, Iowa 
Col. M. H. Cruise, Auct. M. T. White, Fieldman 


HORSE SALE 


In Sale Barn 


Greenfield, Ia., Jan. 12, 1940 
Sale Begins at 12 O’clock Noon 
Second annual breeders sale of DRAFT 
and SADDLE HORSES. PURE BRED and 
GRADES, STALLIONS, BROOD MARES 
and COLTS. Auc. W. H. Maxwell. For 
FREE catalog, write 


GEO. V. BASS, Sec’y. Winterset, Ia. 


Horse Association of Adair and Adjoining 
Iowa Counties 























Brown Swiss Dispersion 


(Cattle sales pavilion) 


wages. tows... san. bes 
des taka toe or ee new good 
breeding = Bares 


an as ee eosine, sae. ait B a 
a * 
sent FREE on request. , — 


U. F. LENTSCH CLARE, IOWA 











Seller and Buyer Meet « on Classified Pages 
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Livestock News 


The Hereford sale of H. “A. Lynn, of 
Grundy Center, Iowa, on December 15, 
drew a very good attendance and he pre- 
sented a splendid offering. The top bull 
was Dandy Domino 10th, a June yearling, 
selling for $165 to Roy Zeman, Pocahon- 
tas. The nine bulls, five of which were 
calves, averaged $124. The ‘top female 
was Audrey Domino 5th, a choice two- 
year-old daughter of Dandy Domino 11th, 
selling for $192.50 to D. R. Whitely, Fay- 
ette. Only four bred heifers, a few cows 
with three 10 years old, and the remainder 
open heifers, which averaged $116.50, with 
38 lots making $118 each. All went to 
Iowa buyers but two, which went to Tlli- 
nois. We follow with a list of sales: Bulls 
—Lot 1, Roy Zeman, Pocahontas, $165; 
3, Frank Zrostlik, Britt, $160; 4, J. B. 
Williamson, Allison, $150; 5, Geo. Strand, 
Gilman, $147.50; 6, D. R. Whitley, Fayette, 
$110; 8, C. L. Zeman, Rolfe, $102.50. Fe- 
males—Lot 11, D. R. Whitley, $192.50; 
12, Matt Walker, Searsboro, $140; 13, 14, 
Luther Johnson, Warsaw, IIl., $120 each; 
15, Pothoven & Younkin, Montezuma, 
$107.50; 18, Matt Walker, $190; 19, S. A. 
Price, Eldora, $102.50; 20, Art Hilton, Hub- 
bard, $135; 21, Howard Moore, Whitten, 
$117.50; 22, Orville Fitzmeier, Alden, $100; 
25, Lucas Bros., State Center, $120; 28, 
Fred Witt, Melbourne, $100; 30, Brown 
& St. Clair, New Hampton, $107.50; 31, 
Lucas Bros., $105; 32, Farrell Siehl, Grin- 
nell, $107.50; 34, Brown & St. Clair, $150; 
35, 36, John L. Boedeker, Rockwell, $100, 
$125; 37, 38, Brown & St. Clair, $115, $100. 


On January 24, the Creston Hereford 
Breeders will make a public sale of 50 
head of bulls and females, in the sale 
pavilion at Creston, Iowa, and we have 
it from T. M. Hayden, manager of the 
sale that this will be one of the very best 
offerings that has ever been sold at this 
point, The offering will be mostly all 
young cattle, with the exception of some 
of the cows, and they will all be of good 
ages. In fact, there is nothing in this 
sale that will be very old. The cattle 
will be consigned by such well known 
breeders as Charlie Wimmer, Floyd H. 
Woods, T. M. Hayden, C. H. McKinney, 
Ira Reed and Wilber Reed, J. W. Cooper 
& Son, Charles Boyer, D. M. Ryan, Ad- 
olph Beck, Walter Brown, Cecil Walker, 
Cc. C. Granfield and H. J. Sheriff. The 
bulls are mostly yearlings, all well bred 
and well conditioned, and carry the blood 
old old Domino, Beau Blanchard, Prince 
Domino and Beau Gaston. Mr. Hayden 
tells us the cows, heifers and heifer calves 
are about as good as they have ever list- 
ed in a public auction. Send a card to 
T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, and have 
him send you one of their catalogs. 


On January 5, Paul Rolfsmeier will sell 
60 head of Guernsey and Brown Swiss 
eattle at the sale pavilion in Fremont, 
Neb., and he tells us that this will be one 
of the best offerings that he has sold 
the past fall and winter. These are all 
Wisconsin bred, and will be made up of 
cows with calves at foot, bred cows, two- 
year-old bred heifers and yearling heif- 
ers, as well as a lot of calves. A few bulls 
will also be sold in his sale, and some of 
these are well enough bred to head any 
herd. There are a lot of heavy springers 
and first-calf heifers in this sale, and 
among these are some real prospects. If 
you are on the market for some real 
Wisconsin Guernseys and Brown Swiss 
make it a point to attend this sale. For 
further information about this offering, 
write Paul W. Rolfsmeier, Seward, Neb. 


James Cockerton & Son, Whiting, Iowa, 
start their Poland China sow advertise- 
ment in this issue, and they are offering 
35 head for sale. These are all big spring 
gilts and are sired by Black Marvel, and 
he is a son of Champion’s Equal. They 
are bred to Black Ace, and he is a son of 
Gold Star. These are all good gilts and 
are bred for March farrow. This firm 
has always had the reputation for selling 
strictly high-class Poland Chinas, Better 
write them about these sows at once or 
go and see them. 


O. W. McVay, manager of the Grand 
River Stock Farm, Trenton, Mo., now 
offers a desirable lot of bulls ready for 
immediate service and a splendid lot of 
yearling heifers, bred heifers and cows. 
They are within reach of all. Mr. McVay 
produces the best of Hereford cattle, rich 
in the best bloodlines. Write him. 


When you attend the Iowa Hereford 
Breeders Association sale at Sioux City, 
Iowa, on January 8, make it a point to 
look up the offering of E. O. Johnson & 
Sqn, from Milford, Iowa, as they are 
consigning some very choice young bulls 
and heifers to this sale. They will take 
pleasure in showing you their offering 
in this sale. 


Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa, has about 
10 head of good Chester White boars for 
sale, and the wants to close them out as 
soon as possible. If you want a Chester 
White boar, write him or go and see him. 


C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa, breeder 
of Hampshire swine, now offers fall year- 
ling and spring boars, also bred sows and 


gilts, rich in good breeding. Remember 
this Herd when interested. 
Cc. H. Miller & Sons, Clarion, fowa, 


breeders of high-class Holstein cattle, 
have bulls of serviceable age, good breed- 
ing and splendid production. Visit the 
farm. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livesteck Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ~ 


Mar. 14—Mercer County Angus Breeders 
Assn., Aledo, DL; Hugh McWhorter, 


gr. 

Apr. 15—Poweshiek Angus Breeders Sale, 
Grinnell, Iowa; Maynard Brotherson, 
Mer., Victor, Iowa. 

Apr. 29—Marion County Angus Breeders, 
Knoxville, lowa; Herbert Cline, Secy. 
May 27—Wilton Farms, Wilton Jct., lowa. 
BROWN SWISS 
Jan, 25—U. F,. Lentsch, Clare, Iowa; sale 

at Manson, Iowa. 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Jan. 25—Breéeders Sale; Brown Swiss, 
Milking Shorthorns, Guernseys, Hol- 
steins; Storm Lake, Iowa; Francis T. 


Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, lowa. 


GUERNSEYS—BROWN SWISS 
Jan. 5—At Fremont, Neb.; Paul W. Rolfs- 
meier, Mgr., Seward, Neb. 
Jan. 13—At Oakland, Neb.; Paul W. Rolfs- 
meier, Mgr., Seward, Neb. 


HEREFORDS 


Jan. 8—Iowa Hereford Cattle Breeders 
Assn., Sioux City, lowa; F. W. Ketelsen, 
Megr., Everly, lowa. 

Jan. 24—Creston Hereford Breeders Sale, 
Creston, Iowa; T. M. Hayden, Mer., 
Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—R. D. Lawrence, Ackworth, Iowa; 
sale at Indianola, Iowa. 

Feb. 5, 6—lowa Hereford Association, Des 
Moines, Ia.; J. C. Holbert, Secy., Ames. 

June 1—Bones Stock Farm, Parker, S. D. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 


Apr. 18—Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford 
Assn., Le Mars, Iowa; Julius De Jong, 
Mgr., Orange City, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 


Jan. 23—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—<Allen Cattle Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sale at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Will Johnson, Sale Mgr., 37 Island Ave., 
Aurora, II. 

Feb. 17—Dewar Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders Assn. 
Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; Clem Larson, 
Secy,, Callender, Towa. 

Mar. 11-12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa; M. W. Smith, Mer., 
Paullina, lowa. 

Mar. 15—Annual Shorthorn Sale, South 
Omaha, Neb.; Will Johnson, Sale Mer., 
37 Island Ave., Aurora, II. 

Mar. 22—Illinois Shorthorn Breeders Sale, 
Abingdon, Ili.; Hal Longley, Sale Mer., 
37 Island Ave., Aurora, II. 

June 3—Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Ul. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 16—Annual Polled Shorthorn Sale, 
South Omaha, Neb.; Will Johnson, Sale 
Mer., 37 Island Ave., Aurora, II. 

June 7—lIllinois Polled Shorthorn Sale, 
Springfield, Tll.; Hal Longley, Sale 
Megr., 37 Island Ave., Aurora, Ill 

BERKSHIRES 

Feb. 12—Harold Wehrman, Box 73, Belle 
Plaine, lowa. 

Feb. 13—Carl A. Henkel, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 14—Iowa State Breeders Sale, ‘Des 
Moines, Iowa; Roy Van Der ‘Kamp, 
Secy., Sully, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Harry Mumm, Yutan, Neb (Sale 
at Fremont, Neb.) 

Feb. 16—(Night sale) Howard and Hugh 
om & Elk City, Neb. (Sale at Fremont, 


Neb.) 
Feb. 17—Lanman & Knievel and Dr. An- 
derson, West Point, Neb. 
Feb. 22—C. E. Conover, Holstein, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan. 27—Jos. V. Shindelar, Calmar, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. T. Keen & Sons, Legrand, Ia. 
Feb. 7—J. B. Seehusen, Center Junction, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 
Feb. 2i—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
“—. 7—C. D. Giltner & Son, Ottumwa, 
owa, 
Feb. 16—W. H. Helmke, Renwick, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Lowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 
Jan. 31—O. W. Jones & Son; Ute, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—L. T. Hibbs & Sons, Legrand, Ia. 


Feb. 10—Lettow Bros., Alden, Iowa; sale 
at Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Rosedale Farms, Fort Dodge, Ia, 

Feb. 13—Matt Locatis, Fort Dodge, lowa. 

Feb. 15—Leo C. Johnston, Hawkeye, fowa. 
Sale at Waterloo. 

Feb. 20—W. M. & Harold Tice, Oskaloosa, 


lowa. 

Feb. 2i—John Turner, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—Peck Bros., La Porte City, lowa. 
Sale at Waterloo. 

Feb. 23—H. Franz & Sons, Grand Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—J. A. Stovall, New Sharon, Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 27—Oscar D. Larson, Clarion, Iowa. 


Feb. 5—Henry Fessenmeyer, Clarinda, 
lowa. 

Feb. 7—Williams & Posten, Villisca, Ia. 

Feb. 8—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Lowa. 


Feb. 10—Wm. A. Sear, Earlham, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Gene Dugan, Granville, lowa. 
(Sale at Sheldon, Iowa.) 

Feb. 14—Henry Oelrich, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 26—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Mar. 7-8—Iowa State Angus Breeders 
Show and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; R. 
S. Stephenson, Secy., Reinbeck, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 15—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
HORSES—ALL BREEDS 
Jan. 12—Horse Association of Adair and 
Adjoining Counties of Iowa. (Sale at 
Greenfield, Iowa.) Geo. V. Bass, Secy., 
Winterset, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS 
Mar. 4—Spurgeon’s Elm Valley 
Farms, Williamstown, Mo. 
CLYDESDALES 
Jan. 29—L. J. Specht (Dispersion), Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


Jack 
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Held Brothers’ Sale 


Scotch Shorthorns 


40 Head: 25 Bulls, 15 Females 


Hinton, lowa, 


January 23, 1940 


We think we are selling the best offering of Scotch 
Shorthorns that has left our farms in recent years, and 
quite a number of the females are bred to FANCY’S 
LAD, our new $500 bull that we recently purchased in 
the Porter sale. The fifteen bulls that we are selling 
in this sale are by far the best lot of bulls that we have 
ever sold, and you can take it from us that if you are looking for a herd 
bull we certainly have them for you in this sale. These bulls are sired 
by our old bull Marshall’s Type and Marshall’s Perfection, all good 
individuals and good colors, and bred in the purple. Some good enough 
to make show bulls, and we just want you to come and see them on day 
of sale. We are selling six splendid cows and four of these have calves 
at foot. The rest are heifers, from yearlings to 2-year-olds, and most 
of the older heifers are in calf to Fancy’s Lad, Marshall’s Type and 
Marshall’s Perfection. We are also selling a few very choice heifer 
calves for the 4-H boys and girls. Many of the heifers are by Marshall’s 
Type and Marshall’s Perfection. You will all want a cow or heifer bred 
to our new bull Fancy’s Lad, as he is regarded as one of the best young 
bulls that has been sold in any sale this year. Write for our catalog at 
once and please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. Address 


Held Brothers, Hinton, lowa 


Col. A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman. 
















Buy Your Herefords in the Creston 


Hereford Breeders Sale 


50 HEAD 


25 BULLS 
25 FEMALES 


Creston, lowa 


Wed., January 24 


This will be one of the best offer- 
ings that has ever been sold in 
southern Iowa, and the cattle 
selling in this sale come from the 
very best herds in the state. 


CONSIGNERS 


T. M. Hayden and Floyd H Woods, Creston, lowa; Chas. Boyer, Prescott, 
Iowa; D. B. Ryan, Corning, lowa; Walter Brown, Creston, Lowa; H, J. Sheriff, 
Orient, lowa; C. S. Wimmer, Afton, Iowa; Chas. McKinney, Afton, Lowa; 
Adolph Beck, Lenox, lowa; Wilber Reed and Ira Reed, Orient, lown; J. w. 
Cooper & Son and Frank Hayes, Corning, Iowa; C. C. Granfield, Lorimor, Iowa, 
and Cecil Walker, Truro, lowa. ° 

These bulls range from calves seventeen 
Anxiety 4th breeding, largely through Prince Domino, 
Bright Stanway and Beau Gaston. Some real herd bulls. : 

A few cows are selling with calves at foot, others dry cows and heifers, 
including club heifers. Also some very choice bull calves for 4-H boys and 
girls, and in good condition. We want you all to be here on above date as 
we are selling a very choice lot of cattle. Write for catalog at once and 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 


Col. H. S. M. T. White, Feildman 





They are all 
Blanchard, 


months in age. 
Beau 


Secretary and Manager 
Dunean, Auctioneer 














FIELD MEN FOR 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 
M. T. WHITE — Western Iowa and 
Nebraska. Address, 604 No. Fortieth 
St., Omaha, Neb. Phone Walnut 1056. 
J. E. HALSEY — Eastern lowa and 
Illinois. Care Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 





‘es > Guernseys— Brown Swiss Sale 
At Taylor & Wells Pavilion 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, JANUARY 5, 1940 


Sale starts at 1:00 P. M. 


60 HEAD REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADES 


Consisting of cows, heifers, and young calves with some registered bulls. In this splendid 
offering you will find some of the most fashionable pedigrees and there are a number of 
500-Ib. butterfat cows. There are heavy springers coming three years old, first calf heif- 
ers which are real prospects. This sale affords buyers an excellent opportunity for founda- 
tion cattle. All T. B. and Bangs tested. For information write 


PAUL W. ROLFSMEIER, Sale Mgr. 


Auctioneer, Chas. Taylor 





SEWARD, NEB. 




















SAFETY FIRST Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 

Farmer and lowa Homestead. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS’ 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have 





ARKET 





December 30, 1939 














Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, without dis- 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word per 
imsertion, for one, two or three insertions; 12 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. |. full re- 
mittance with each order. 1 vertisement 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 per each insertion, 


Count each whole number, initial and sign 
as a word, Count your name and address as 
part of the ad. Thus, 4 fires’’ is counted 
as three words. "226 West Dist St.” is counted 
as four words, and ‘“‘Des Moines. lowa”’ is 
counted as two. “$1” and “$5,432,000” are 
each conntel as one wor 

0. D.” counts as three were: “2. PP... 
4” counts as four words: 4” as two. Ads 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 


betore issue Gah. 

If you have not advertised with rs recently, 
be sure to give two references. This °s for your 
own protection. One should be sour banker 
and the other some responsible business man 
To avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring. the fol- 

lowing table gives the cost of most desir- 

able advertisements for various insertions: 











LIVESTOCK 








MEN... YOU HAVE EVERY OPPORTUNITY BURR GRINDERS» $5. 00. BU RRS FOR Pe? J 

to better yourself. Big industry wants and needs make. Ham % mer mills $29.50. Bear-Cat, Stand- 
trained mechanics and you can get the necessary ard Steel, Glutton with knives $125.00. eorive 
training by coming to our school. You can mm Belts, Cream Separators $10.00. Repair any make. 
in Auto and Diesel Mechanics, Top and Body Washing Machines $32.50. Engine Type $55.00 


Thorough, inexpensive training. Here 
Write for free catalog. Hanson Auto 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


LEARN AU TOMOBILES, DIESEL, AIRCRAFT 

Welding. Refrigeration, Body Repairing, Paint- 
ing. Earn Board. Employment Service. Stevinson’s, 
2008 & Mam, smansas City, Missouri. 


DIESEL EXG INE. AND PRACTICAL OPERA 

tors specialized shop_ training, with Caterpillar 
operation. American Technical School, Box 59 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Welding. 
is your chance. 
School, Box 1780-H, 











AVIATION 





GET INTO AVIATION! WONDERFUL OPPOR- 

tunities open! Big money paid! Prepare at this 
Lincoln Government Approv School for position 
as Pilot, Mechanic or Aeronautical Engineer. We 
assist Graduates in locating positions. Part-time 
employment for board a room while ees. 
Write today we, complete information 



































Airplane Flying School: 2842 Aircraft Bids. 
Number of Insertions Lincoln, nepras 
2 10/8 fools sols O7z2's1008 
8.15! 6.30) 9.45) 10:08] 15.12 FARM LAND 

4-20) #40) 12.60] 13.44) 20.16 
5.25 10.50) 15.75] 16.80! 25.29 BETTER BUY LAND. GOOD LAND BUYS IN 
$-20 32.90! 39-99 39:4$! 30-23 » Spie tele fhe heart of A gent ee ee 
eo . ae 00) ad Dm o et. e following are ical values er y 
$ §.40! 16.80! 35.201 26.88! 40.32 the Federal Land Ban Of Omaha. —_ Audubon 
County, ee: 160 acres, 5 miles from Exira. % 
mile to school. 109 acres tillable, balance pasture. 
AUCTIONEERS FD, telephone, cream route and _ power line. 
Fences — Fertile soil. Good Reatldings. — 

, ights an water pi to supply n an 

$200, DAY SUCTIONSERING. . AMERICA'S buildings. Monona County, Iowa: 80 acres, 3% 


leading auctioneers teach you. Students sell actual 
sales during term. Our graduates are successful. 
Term soon, a catalase. ""Reisch Auction Schooi, 
Austin, Minneso 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A PLEASANT PROFIT- 
illustrated  cata- 





able occupation. Send for free ca 
logue and how to receive Home Study Course. 
India Bennett | School of Auctioneering, Decatur, 





AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE. KANSAS 
City, 34th year. 4400 Graduates. Iowa term 
soon. Also, Whitefaced black hogs wanted. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 


CASH EARNINGS AT POMS INCRBASE YOUR 














income by new, simple entworth Tempera 
Color method. We a ay you ap and supply you 
with work. Write today f jooklet. Went- 


worth Pictoria] Company, 1td., Re 23. Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


miles from Whiting. Unimproved, level bottom land. 
= acres tillable. Good farming community. 1_ mile 
ved highway No. 75. Ringgold County, Iowa: 


te acres. miles from Mt. Ayr. Stock and grain 
farming area. 55 acres tillable, balance pasture. 
RFD Saad telephone. Sam good. Water piped 

Be s “Buy the Land Bank 


J buildings. f 

wer 6 3-5 one-fifth *, one-third down and up to 
25 years to pay the balance. Why continue to rent 
when the same payments will buy the land for you? 
We offer you a selection of farms and ranches in 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. Write 
today. The Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Dept. C 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FARMS THAT. P AY IN THE GREAT NORTHERN 

—ige Agricultural Empire, Minnesota, North 
Dakota ontana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Fer- 
tile black soil. high production crops, grain, fruit, 
vegetables, feed and livestock. Many kinds of farms 
for selection. Write for book on state you prefer 
E. B. Duncan, Dept. 1207, G. N. Ry., St. Pcul, 
Minnesota. 














ALASKA! INVESTIGATE. SEND 25c¢ 
her ae toe in Alaska. Alaska Research, ros 
1411 4th Ave. Badg., Seattle, Washington. 


___ WHOLESALE BUYERS _ 


LEADING DEALERS IN COU Lott i DRESSED 








uliry. jums_ paid. Dressed Veal. Shi 
direct. it pays. Live Poultry wanted 52 weeks o' 
eminms paid, lese per cent cash dis- 

ecks mailed dai Wholesale 


. Buyers. 
i emman Co., 127 
Seuth Water Mkt., 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SHIP YOUR PRESSED TURKEYS, GEESE, 
Pucks and other Holiday Poultry to Karsten & 
Sons, Chicago, for Top Prices, grading that always 
favors the shi mampodioke 
Temittances. 
in the market for a wer 4 peers, au, A. for valuable 
market reports See hat 2s Karsten 
& Sons. Dept. 339, 1160 alton Market, Chicago. 
SHIP YOU R fou ETRY & EG G8 TO FU LTON 
gs & Egg Corp., 1116 Fulton Mkt., Chi- 
cago, Mlinois. Receive top prices. No Commission. 
WANTED: POULTRY, VEAL. EGGS. HIGHEST 
possible prices paid. Drake & Bonfield, 948 Ful- 
ton Market, Chicago. 


CREAM BUYERS 
ATTENTION, CREAM ‘SHIPPERS! SHIP US 


your rs Forty sears honest dependable serv- 
ice. Galva Creamery Company. “Galva. Mlinois. 
FEATHERS 
WEST CHICAGO FEATHER CO. WILL PAY 
highest cash prices for New Goose-Duck Feathers. 
Remittance paid prompt'y. West Chicago Feather 
Co., 3536 Ogden Ave.. Chicago, Mlinois. 


WE BUY NEW GOOSE AND DUCK FEATH- 
ers at highest cash prices Columbia Feather 
Company, 1 50° N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago. 


NEW GOOSE, DUCK FEATHERS—BUYS AT 
highest market prices. Northern Festher Works. 
Ine., 1528 Kingsbury St., Chicago. Niinois. 






































GOOSE pUCcK FEATHERS WANTED—HIGH- 
est prices paid upoe delivery. — Feather 
Co Company, Tu49 South Sangamon, Chica 





wit. L BUY NEW GOOSE AND DUCK_FEATH- 
A. Weigell & Son, Inc., 438 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
AMER ICA’ 8 LARGEST FEATHER BUTERG 
will pay highest market prices for new goose and 
duck feathers. Burton-Dixie, 2004- 502% South 
Ravine. Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
GENUINE ENGLISH, SENPSERD PUPS. GOOD 
dog (Yea (Guaran- 


rial.) 
mi. “iSeveral partly 














teed. 1 a Traini g 7m Wy 
trained.) Emil Runft, Reinbeck. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THE 

best farm dog—guaranteed heelers—year’s trial 
= welning instructions. Highview Kennels, Cedar 
alls, owa 


SHOMONT 
ons and gua 
Kennels, Monticello, 
AIREDALE PUPS, 
dollars, females 3 dollars. 
Oak, lowa 
HUNDRED 
List. Beckennels, 








COLLIES. WORKERS COMPAN.- 
rds. Also wire fox terriers. Shomont 
owa 
PUREBREDS, 

Arndt Ossian, 





MALES 7 
Red 





HOUNDS, $10. TRIAL. 


HUNTING 
_Herrick Iinois. 


, St24, 





EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN GREGG SHORTHAND, . TYPEWRITING, 

Business English 
spondence. Salesmanship! 
Diploma awarded 
Free catalog giving age 
education. Commercial Ex 
Nebraska. 


Bookkeeping, Business Corre- 

New plan. Low cost. 
Employment service. Write for 
occupation oh, previous 
tension, Dep't , Omaha, 


GET A FARM ON THE 800 LINE IN NORTH 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never 

better to buy good land at prices that will never 

be lower. ‘op payment plan or easy terms. Say 

which state Satoreotel in. Ask about reduced rates. 

Send for information to R. 8. Claar. No. 9 Soo 

Line Rs. Company. Minneapolis. Minnesota. 

GooD FARMS AVAILABLE. WASHING N. 
Minnesota. Idaho. western M 

pendable crops. favorable ones Write for impartial! 

advice, i. a. and list 

state. Haw, 34 Teen Pacific Ry., Be 

Paul | Minnesota. 


Goon 640 ACRE FARM [ LOCATED MTN. 

Grove, Mo. Good fen water, good im- 
provements. For evrtionnan’ write Packers Ex- 
change, Mansfield, Seiesenst. 


INSURANCE ORG ANIZATION’S MINNESOTA 

Lake Region farms. No inere eens 
cause of war. Write for information 8. 
Danskin, Farm Manager, 585 Endicott B Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CENTRAL yore LANDS! FREE_TLIST. 
Mu *s Land Office. (Established 1880 ) 
Walena Minnesota 


FOR SALE, 40 ACRE Litas COME are WITH 














PA stock. Write George Scheuenpfiug, Elberta, 

aba 

FARMS. RANGERS. ON TERMS. DERAL 
Bank, Department C, Omaha. Nebraska. 





ou BLACK BELT FARMS IN fLABAMA. Cc. M. 
iggins, 508 21 Street. Birmingham, Alabama. 





WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale for spring delivery. Wm. Hawley, Bald- 
win, Wisconsin. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. PLEASB 
mention that you saw the ad in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 





Wringer Rolls any poke Save 50 per cent. Stoves, 
Manure Spreaders $129.50. Plumbing save 50 per 
cent. Galvanized one inch pipe lle. Motors $2.50 
Northwall Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
FORDS PORTABLE HAMMERMILL OPERA- 

tors make regular weekly net earnings $50. $75. 
$100 and more. Fords’ exciusive Molasses Impreg- 
nator gives operators big Mg my advantage. 
Equipment may be purchased 25 per cent down, 
balance from earnings. Write for particulars about 
this safe, sure. profitable year-round business. Myers 
Sherman Company. 1426 12th, Streator, Mlinois. 
FORDS SAVES FROM 20 PER CENT TO 50 

per cent of your feeds! Grind = own grain, hay. 
roughage with strong, searey, e-size, fast-grind- 
ing Fords Hammermil] l-steel. electric-welded ; 
Timkin bearings. Thousands satisfied users. Write 
for free circular, low prices. Myers-Sherman Co., 
1511 12th, Streator, Tilinois, 


GRAIN CL EANERS—FARMERS! MAKE MORE 

















DAIRY CATTLE 


BEAUTIFUL HOLSTEIN CALVES. EITHER 

sex. Registered or grades. 4-H material. Reason- 
able. On approval, J. McFarland, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 


TWO CHOICE MONTH OLD GUERNSEY HEIF- 
er calves by repaid express 0. D. $42.50. 
Lookout Farm, ake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


R FGISTERED | OR “HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 
salves. Good type. Splendid breeding. Louis 
I ‘aman Watertown, Wisconsin. 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS, BRED | FOR. TYPE 
and production. Pri reasonable. Shomont 
Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUERNSEY HEIFERS: BEST BREEDING, 
fully tested, see them, no correspondence. Dayton 
Mather, Greene, Iowa. 


FOR SALE— HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS. 
fresh and springers. Harold R. Bringgold, West 
Concord, Minnesota. 


HIGH GRADE ron EET cows AND ND HEIFERS 
fresh 





























mo by cleaning, grading your grain and corn 
for nom | and market. Sturdy, efficient machines, C, Jones, West Concord, Min- 
priced right. Free folders, prices. Write! Hart- nesota. 

Carter Co., Dept. Q, Minneapolis, Minnesota. rs 
—_—_—_——— — DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
RICHMAN’S HAMMERMIL L — POORMAN’S ——— 

Price $39.50, tractor size $53.50. Steel n- er SHORTHORNS, RUTH B. BREED- 
aries and Basin Tillers. Get our price. Link m- 21,641 Milk, 956.7 Butterfat. Naab Bros., 
pany, Fargo, North Dakota. 4 Towa. 

: ry iG q 
rau a A EASY PULLING. PORT STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


a a rite to the 
Mapsfacterine Company. Streator. Minois, for free 
booklet and crib plans. 


HAMMER GRINDER SCREENS—ANY MAKE 

low prices—quick shipment—thousands of satis- 
se =. Write. York Foundry, Box WF. York, 
Nebraska 


SEVERAL BARGAINS IN NEW AND REBUILT 
portable feed grinders. Champion Portable Mill 

Companys, Minneapolis. 

BALLBEARING TRACTOR WOOD SAW. SOME- 

K thing New. Write. Richardson, Cawker City, 
ansas, 




















STOCKERS —- FEEDERS — DIRECT TO YOU 





with no idleman’s fit. Steers—Cows— 
Heifers. A. W. Simon, Live Stock Commission 
er Buyer, Stock Yards, San Antonio, Texas. 
Bonded. 
SHEEP 





SALE—50 YEARLING AND TWO 
shire ewes. N. X Hartley, 
ighway No. 


FOR 
old Shro 
Iowa, on bh 


550 GOOD QUALITY BRED EWES. J. P. & 
Howard Rhea, Arlington, Nebraska. 


YEAR 
Hillsboro, 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—MARRIED COUPLE OVER 30 AND 

under 45 without children. Man to care for 
arden AF and riding horse at country home 
5 miles from Minneapolis. Woman to help with 
house work. All year position to 2 pares, In 
answering give references. Address 8, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


WANTED, A MARRIED COUPLE TO WORK 
on Dairy Farm by year. Separate house. Ray 
Randall, Palatine, Titinois. 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTH- 
down Ewes, bred to show rams. Earl Smith, 
Woodward, Iowa. 





SWINE 
3 YEARLING DUROC SOWS, FARROW LAST 
of March. 30 fine months old. Registered 
herd. Fred Coltrain, q * a, Iowa. 


aa ts a HOGS—BOARS AND SEED bi 
by The King of The Sensati = 
939. Lunt 











MALE 


MAN WANTED — SELL IN_YOUR HOME 

county. Old successful company. R.A. line spices. 
extracts, stock and other farm Goods 
supplied on credit. Our Free Gift mag every door 
to you. Write today. The Lange Co.. Box 8. 
DePere, Wisconsin. 


WALLACFS’ FaRuen AND I0WA HOME- 
stead has AP werk % for several men with sales 
a = —_ < rk hari for a good’ income. A car 








ow on this work. Write—Circula- 
— Department. a Farmer and Iowa Home- 
ead, oimes, 





FEMALE 


MOTHERS SPECIAL WORK. UP TO $22 A 
week. house-to-house, experience or ney 
Harford, Dept. A 





ent. che , dress size. 


Cincinnati. Oh: 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. } PLEASE 











Pa. Ht. at Iowa State Fair, 

New Sharon, Iowa. 

sooTE EASY FEEDING CHESTER WHITE 
immuned, ready for service. Bert Boyer, 

femninaen "lowe. 

BERKSHIRE BRED GILTS, POMEROY we 


ing, fall pigs, Yorkshire bred gilts. Wm. Zahs, 
Riverside, Iowa. 








FOR SALE, REGISTERED BELGIAN MARES 

two and three years old, in foal, and a 9 month 

old mare colt, all sorrel, and a yearling strawberry 

roan stallion, Farceur breeding. Ralph Keppy, 
. lows, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BARN EQUIPMENT 
24, AUTOMATIO LOUDEN WATER BOWLS, 
Sell all or 


oe Write Box 116, Wallaces’ 
Farmer ond ious omestead. 



































mention that you saw the ad in » Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. BATTERIES 
REA SPECIAL—BATTERY RADIOS REBUILT 
PERSONALS ito modern electric at low go ed 
SEOLUSION SANI- i oe a for information. Eckstein Radio €o.. 
tarium a Ethical maternity serviers 
y MN ng ite; pa og % 1. -- BR - AMAKA ,ARMORCLAD LIGHT PLANT BAT. 
Mo Tom tactory aru Sa 
Gential, 1414 E. 27th, Kansas City. Missouri. iin ae tee, ee et ng 
BASTSIDE L mg ~ gh tO Deeding, pectston. He PETAL CANARIES WANTED 


ss Cone 
Se ee atidention 4011 Bast 27ih, 
w Missouri. 


Kansas 





LIVESTOCK 


BUY AND SELL AT McKELVIE’S SATURDAY 
Livetonk Auctions, Council] Bloffs, Iowa 








(sree (es ( sees Gers (cess (srs (sere (cas ( sr (sees ( cee 


8 SS SS ee seen eee 





(SS 3 


USE THIS ORDER BLANk TODAY 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES?’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Gentlemen: 


Rates at Top of Page. 





Run my ad as follows 


Winnie Gor. 65-5 oe is. se is enclosed. 


Please Print Entire Ad to Avoid Mistakes 


Fe Ee RR DLP INS cae ea Me ee 
(Count as part of ad) 


Minimum Charge, $2.10 
\——)—)— 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


times in your paper. 








(Count as part of ad) 








CANARIES_WANTED — GOOD PRIC 


—— PAID. 
Bird Co., 1408 Harrison, Chi ‘ 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


er aT. CLEANER, FASTER, MORE 
ical milking. a today for circular, 

on oiten term new, improved Fords 

Milkers. Cleans “Lutomatically. Streamlined portable 
or track models. Electric or gasoline. Fu ran- 

Thousands satisfied users. Myers-Sherman 

Co., 1319 12th, Streator, Mlinois. 


NEW 1939 HINMAN SINGLE UNIT MILKS 
fifteen cows per hour. n be used om ey be 
Marilow’s. Box 50, 


line. No stripping “eauired. 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

ALL MAKES REBUILT MILKING MACHINES 
| rts. Guaranteed. Milker Exchange, 
x . 











ankato, Minnesota. 





FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


110-VOLT_AC GENERATORS, LIGHT PLANTS, 
Diesels. Rewinding. Will take in burnt = motors, 
generators, Katolight, Mankato, Minneso’ 


KOHLER LIGHT PLANTS FOR SALE OR EX- 
i Johansen Electric Company, 1324 Dodge 
. Omaha, Nebraska. 











FARM RADIOS 
FARM RADIO. a ORT. —$8.95 — 
agents wanted. 
Kansas ciy. Hiksost 


USER 
R-1111, 





FEED BAGS WANTED 


WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT, 200 
or more. Lincoln Bae Co., 843 Westgate, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri 








FERRETS 


FERRETS, TRAINED RATTERS, OLD AND 
ome: priced reasonable. ©. Breman, Danville, 
Tilinois, 








FROZEN FISH 





PURE FROZEN HERRING—85 LBS.—ROUND 
$4.25, Dressed 84.90. ae Ths. sa Role. 
Knarvik's Fisheries, Two Harbors, Minnesota. 














—et 


eo we 


- Swat ' 


eeree se FF uw 





December 30, 1939 


MISCELLANEOUS 











WALLACES’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


BABY CHICKS 


* ~ 815—23 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





OLD COINS WANTED 





Berar, 1 age (BLUSE 43 Fay 

$2.25, shi ~ ay Me t 50 pounds. Free 
ma... illustrated folder descri ing many other Deli- 
cious varieties, also explains how you can get a 
Candid Camera or handy Dutch Oven at No Extra 
Cost. Write Today. A. 8. Johnson Fish Company, 
Duluth, Minn. Dock W. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


Moe. — 40-LBS. MATURITY, SKUN 














minks. proved strains. Catalog, 10c. Schady 
Fur Pare ‘Springfield, Minnesota. 
HOG WATERERS—HEATERS 
woop OR COAL 


HOG WAtenEnS: OIL, 
ank heaters. Factory prices. Agents wanted. 
Empire Company, Washington, Iowa. 


75 GALL ON ALL SEASON HOG WATERERS 
5. Non-Freezing. Claud Crane. 2520 East 
36th. Des Moines. 








HONEY 


he ty tt CLOVER HONEY, 60 POUND CAN 
4.00, two cans $7.50. Wm. Eickholt, Anthon, 





ete. 





KODAK FINISHING 


When answering these ads it will save lots 
of trouble for 7. for us, and for the adver- 
tiser if you will not mail your rolls in euve- 
ioe, Wrap well, tie securely, and address 
piatniy. 


ROLL FILM ACHE DEVELOPED AND YOUR 
choice, (1 Finerfotos and 2 ——— 

Bromide ehsameumt o 2) 16 = guara 

Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 








Le 


oil ec enlargement, Order by number. 
Prompt Service. Finerfotos, “Box 898-36. Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota. 


16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS SPF. 
cial, get- ccaustaet offer : aa Ss 16 

roll developed and printed with ° 

teed never-fade prints and 2 free enlargements 25c. 

Dean Studios, Dept. 2011, Des Meines. Lowa. 


60 DAY TRIAL OFFER! BOLL DEVELOPED 
and printed with —_ 7: oom S a 

sional experts only 10c. 

only 20c. Reprints 25 ter. 25c. Primeliable. oR River 

Grove. Mlinois. 


AT LAST! ALL pogs pea semets IN NAT- 
ural colors. Rell developed. natural color 
prints, only 25e. thaeeies 3e. ‘foie beau- 
tiful. Natural Color Photo. “Janesville, Wisconsin. 
18 LIF ETIME PRINTS. 2 SPARKLING HOL- 
lywood cnlarceneme. each roll 25c. 21 geprints 
25c; 100—-$1.00. Finished 8 hours. 25 ot 
bargains. Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAU TIFUL PROFESSIONAL POUBLE 
Weight FEnla ents, eight lifetime prints, 25c. 

Prompt—Careful. Film ma: ers Free. May's Photo 

Shop. Box 870-H, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

“XL"—GIVES pa ONE “XL” 
ment of each tive from 

for 25c—or 'we . 

Service. 21. Luverne. Mi 


URE! BEST SNAPSHOT ON ATTRACTIVE 

photo button with 16 prints each roll 2c. 
Beautiful novelty premiums Norel-Ad Companys, 
Lb-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 


TRIAL: 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS | ~ 2060, 5-25. 

Hand colored 10c each extra. 10 enlargements 
from miniature negatives 30c. Nordskog, 100, May- 
wood. Lllinois. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, ‘TWO PRINTS EACH 
and two free enlargement coupons, 25c: reprints, 
2e each: 100.or more, le, Summers’ Studio, Union: 

ville, Missouri. 


SPECIAL " OFFER. SEND THIS aprERTise 

ment and 25¢c with any size roll for 2 prints 
from each negative and 2 free Enamel finish ea- 
largements. Midland Photo Company, Charles City 
owa. 

















ENLARGE. 














ROLLS DEVELOPED—1 1 PRINT AND 1 EN- 
largement of cech—2hec. 20 reprintse—25c. Trial. 

Enlargers, River Grove, Illinois. 

tf ge Be  PaeRints $1 


ilms Fo ae negative 25¢c. 
Photosna p= sere theile. iesourl 





= CASH FOR YOUR OLD COINS. WE 

y big prices for certain wanted coins. 1909 Cent 
$10: “liberty head nickels before 1914 $500; 1864. 
1865 Indian head cents $100 each; dimes before 
1895 $600: Some worth $6,000 each. Have you 
valuable — in your —- ion? It will pay you 
to pe Send for our illustrated coin 
cine Jational Coin Coabeaiion Uninc., 75 Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 





OLD oto WA NTED 


GOL D> $35 “OUNCE. SHIP OLD GOLD TEETH. 

bridges. crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by 
return mail, Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment 
returned Free informeliye Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Company, 1502-L Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 











PIGEONS WANTED 


Ww ANTE :D—COMMON BARN w HITE P 1G BONS 
also other White Pigeons. Crismore, 3753 N. 
Monticello, Chicago. 





QumT "PIECES 


VELVET E E N ~ MIL L ENDS. ASSORTED D COL- 
ors. Package 25c or 5 for $1.00. Wayne Fox, 
Pleasantville. New Jersey. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


=. Pe ae POSSIBLE, HYBRID CORN 
yie oil horus with the 
pt #4 mueh disinteatated ‘Four Leaf Pow- 
dered Rock Phosphate. Low cost. jong time re- 














sults, Use it row for best benefits. Thomson 
Phosphate Company. 332 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: SEND YOUR_POEM TODAY 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 
65 Woods Building, Chicago. 


ANTED — SEND ORIGINAL 
peems—F ree 5... Analyses, Reports. ety, 
lem, Indiana. 











Tas See DOUBLE VALUE FROM YOUR 
taw hides and skins. Salt them at ence and ship 
age marvelously soft and lifelike tanning 
a expertly made and style furs, coats, robes, 
searfs at direct manufacturer's prices that save ros 
teal money. Also leather. Cownie Process best 30 
years. Act now, the fur 
anning Guide Free. Mention kind hides. 
‘ownie Tanning Company, 502T Market St. 
Moines, Towa 


markets are rising fast. 
Write 
. Des 





KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—GUARANTEED BEST 

mild Smoking or red Chewi 12 mis $1.00 
Recipe. evepiog. tex Piugs Pree. alley Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


A SU R-SHOT BOT & WORM CAPSULES FOR 
horses, Free booklet. Agents nted, Fairview 
Chemical Co., Dept. 2, Humboldt. “South Dakota. 


WATCH MAINSPRINGS 


$1. 00 GUARANTEED WATCH “MAINSPRINGS 
Mail to Estey, Jeweler, Sac City, Iowa. One 
week service. 


__WINDCHARGERS 


GUARANTEED WINDCHARGER PROPELLERS: 
$1.50—Hubs: 40c Postpaid. Parts Circulars: 
10c. _Beacon Mfg., Minot. N. D. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS | 

















INV ENTORS— TIME COUNTS—DON’'T T RISK 

delay in patenting your invention. Write for new 
48-Page Free book. No charge for preliminary in- 
formation. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
—s. Dept. 9M32, Adams Building, Washing- 
ton rn & 


BAIR & FREF “MAN. PATF. XT. ATTORNE Ys. 
paents and_ trade-marks. 400 — Building. 


135 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Illino 


TALRERT DICK. NO CHARGE ros CONSUL 
tation or_ inquiry information. 418 Des Moi nes 
Bidg.. Des Moines. Iowa 














y ERED. ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 
set Boag 25 20 prints 25c. Quality Photo, 
Hutchinson, ‘Kansas. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, TWO GLOSSY ENLARGE- 
ments (1 colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 
$1, Joliet. Minois. 








ROLLS DEVELOPED, 3 PRINTS EACH GOOD 
negative 25c. Reprints 3c. Fred Eastman Studio, 





Bode, Iowa. ie 
ROLL DEVELOP z dl %, GUARANTEED 
prints, 25c. Smart mona, Minnesota. 





STAMP PICTURES 
5 PHOTOS 10c. MAIL US ANY SIZE PHOTO. 
eo or snapshot and we will make you 25 of 
the popular stamp size photos for only 10c (coin) 
ren 2c to your order for mailing. Olson Studio, 
315 9th, Des Moines, Towa, 








LADIES’ HOSIERY 


Baty dy EAR” SILK HOSIERY—FIVE PAIRS 
$1 





“Direx,”? WC221W. Broad, Savannah, 
Geran: 





RAISE MINKS. VERY “PROFITABLE AND 

pleasant occupation. Extra dark selected stock. 
priced ronnenasts, ig for information. Dale 
Gosselink, R. 1, Pella, Iowa. 





PHOSPHATE 


WANTED D FARMERS TO USE RUHM’ 8 PHOS- 
phate; pn. ¢ — source of phosphorus every- 

hody need Write for name of nearest 

representative. Ruhm, Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 


BABY CHICKS 
Order Peters GUARANTEED Chicks 


Now at Money-Saving Discounts 


Chicks with over 20 years of breeding and selection 
— of them that insures better health and high 

production even under poor farm conditions. 
fired by skilled practical poultry breeders with over 
50 years experience who can guarantee results and 
who ean supply chicks at prices you will be willing 
to. pay. Iviscount for placing order early. Get Catalog 
Now—Listen to our instructive and entertaining 
Program over WHO—1000 = your radio dial— 
at 6:45 A. M. except Sunday 


PETERS POULTRY FARM 


BOX 836. NEWTON, IOWA 


PROF ITABL E MAPLI EWOOD WHITE LEG- 
horn Chicks from Master Maplewood, and Famous 
Maplewood strains. Over 15.000 bloodtested b 
ers ot my farm with blood lines up to 264 to 330 
eggs. 30 years’ selective breeding. Send for Free 
Catalog on Maplewood Minnesota U. 8S. Certified 
Leghorns and Maplewood U. S. Approved Heavies. 
Liberal Early Order Discount. Maplewood Poultry 
Farm & Hatchery, Dept. T, Barnum, Minnesota, 
Hrgo W. Anderson, Prop. 
ROSCOE HILL’S CHICKS—SOU RCE OF MUCH 
Nebraska poultry profit, offer you outstanding 
profit making investment. oe breeding stock, 
hundreds males from 200 to 311 ese ROP hens 
in our Leghorn, Barred and White Rock flocks. 10 
leading breeds—<exed chicks. Low prices—early 
order discount now. Write Hill Hatchery, Box 10, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A General Store — Our Classified Pages. 











SCHLICHTMAN SQUARS Rg B. hie > ge ¥, Ay 
Approved. Pullorum 
Leghorns, Anconas $8.40." “Tocks ht 
tons. Wyandottes, Minoreas $6.90; Giants. Brahma 
$7.90; Heavy Assorted $6.40: Leftovers $4.90. 
Free Catalog explaining 2-week replacement guaran- 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mis- 
souri. 


SUPER-QUALITY “AAA” CHICKS — PROMPT 
oan: 100 per om, 3 arrival. Heavy 
egborns $6.4 Rocks; Reds; Wyan- 
=—" $6. Assorted "$5. 40. Postpaid. 
Chicks. Free circular, ABC Hatchery, Box 109, 
Garden City, Missouri. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN PRICES ON PRE- 
season hatehes from our own trap ne 

ers. White Leghorns, White Rocks, Reds. Write 

for free catalog and prices. St. Paul ‘Hatchery, 101 

East t Kellogg. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FOR I REAL HEAL THY, MONEY-MAKING, EGG 
producing, big-type baby chicks, write for free 
eatalog and price list. Big Discounts on 1940 Baby 
Chick Orders Booked Now. Iowa Master Breeders, 
Dept. 8, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
STOUFFER $ F AMOU 8 CHICKS. PREPAID. 
Immediate delivery. Leghorns. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons. Giants. Hybrids. Get our new 
prices. ill ship COD. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, 
Illinois. 
OUR PRICES TAL K—BIG EARLY DISCOUNTS. 
xed or Unsexed. Cockerels 3c up. Write for 
Free circular today. Garden City Hatchery, Box 
8, Garden | City. Missouri. 
HELM’ s “HEAL THY CHICKS, $4.90 UP. RE- 
duced prices Order Discount. Instructive 
Bulletins, Titinois” "Eames, Metropolis, Illinois. 


POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS At AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction buyer _an 
seller, who might advertise in ee  columane. Wal. 

laces’ Farmer a a Homestead ex 

tisers and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement : here mature poultry is purchased on 
mail reprcsentations. without inspection, the seller, 
upon receipt of the purchase price, will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the of examina- 
tion at arrival If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poul 

is properly fed amd watered and returned 

ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way. the buyer paying them the other 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If paltry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed. watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all dea 

between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders 


SEVENTY VARIETIES 
TEeEpoSH BRED 
































SEVEN NT Y VARIETIES 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese. Stock, Eggs, Chicks, 
Catalog. R. F. _ Neubert, Mankato, Minnesota. 


LEGHORNS 
HANSON STRAIN LEGHORNS FOR BIGGER 
profits. 300-354 egg bloodlines. lIowa’s largest 


ROP _Leghorn breeders. Chix, Eggs. Pullets, Cocker- 
els. Early discount. Catalog. Leghorn Land, Hop- 
kinton, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 
ORPINGTON, —_PURE- 


COCKERELS, BUFF 
breds. Large, good color, $1.35 and $1.50 each. 
Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. 


WHITE ROCKS 
SPEC IALIZING IN WHITE ROCKS. BIG TYP E. 
1igh egg-production breeding. Show and contest 
winners. — Catalog. Special discounts. 
chicks, straight run or sexed. Write lowa Master 
Breeders, Inc.. Dept. 53, Denison, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 


RUNFT’S. DUCKS AND_ GEESE. 








| (20 VARIE- 

ties.) Breeding stock—-International Show stock. 
(Write wants.) Large Toulouse—Buff—Embden 
gonders, $3.50. Pearl guineas $1.00. Waterfowl 
Specialist. Reinbeck. fowa. 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE, EMBDEN, AFRICAN, 
Chinese, Buff Geese. Six breeds Catalog. 
Newbert Poultry Farm, Mankato, Minnesota. 


TURKEYS 

















IOWA MASTER BREEDERS TURKEY POU LTS 


are famous for genuine quality. Growers report 
fewer losses, faster growth, and bigger profits. 
Write today for our 1940 price lists and infor- 
mation. Save money by ordering now for spring 
delivery. Towa Master Breeders. Inc., Dept. 101, 
Onawa. Towa 


BEAUTIFUL, BELLFONTAINE BETTER 

Broad-Breasted Bronze Breeders. A. P. A. band- 
ed by Judge Cross. Toms 27-30 Ibs., $8.00 up: 
24-27 ths.. $7.00 up: under 24 Ibs., .00 up 
Unrelated Strains. Also Reds. Bellfontaine Farms, 
Basco, Wisconsin. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE POULTS. BROAD 

breasted, low type, fast maturing. Pullorum 
tested breeding flocks. Hatched in special turkey 
incubators. Early order discount. Write—Swea City 
Hatchery. Swea City. Towa. 





MAMMOT H BRONZE POU LTS — FAMOU s 

Shelton strain——Best for Market—Yearling stock 
—Vaccinated—Pulloram tested. Golden Rainbow 
Turkey Farm, Lamoni, Iowa 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE “TOMS HE AD 
our breeding flock. Write for  poult prices. 
Gillespie Turkey Farm, Ridgeway. Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LADAK. COSSACK. AND GRIMM ALFALFA; 

Bromus, Crested Wheat, Clovers, other field 
seeds. Prices are lower: order before advances. Ship- 
ments subbect your inspection. Samp free. Grimm 
Alfalfa Association, Fargo. N. D. 500 cooperating 
growers. 











ALFALFA 


SAVE MONEY. BUY ALFALFA AND PASTURE 
D — seed direct from Sam Bober. Newell, South 
agota 

















































































































FLOWERS 


ROSES——2 YEAR, FIELD-GROWN. RED, DINK. 
Shell Radiance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, Sun- 
burst. Etoile Hollande. Col La 
Caledonia, A All 19¢ each postpaid. Ship 
dD. Catalog free. Naughton Farms, Inc. 
Ww uxahaehie, Texas. 











SEED corn 
SEED CORN—20 LE ADING VARIETIES HY- 
Corn. mostly ry Price $2.50 to 
$6.00 bushel. Send for Corn Cutpies. 
Agents wanted Kelly Reed "Co. Peoria, Illinois. 
HYBRID SEED CORN, _ JOwA 931 — 939 — 
lowa 13. dependable varieties for the corn belt. 
Price $2.50 to $5.00 bushel freight paid. Dealers 
wanted. Allen Joslin Seed Farm. Holstein. Iowa. 


PLANT I0WA’'S OUTSTANDING “OPENPOLLE 
nated eorn. Get Greater yields. Highest feeding 
value. Send for circulars. Dealers wanted. A. S. 

Beary, Albion, Towa. 
WALNUTS 


WALNUTS. 














THIN-SHELL BLACK RAPID 


growers, beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts 
rge. easily cracked Catalog free. Corsicana 


Nursery. Corsicana, Texas 


GRASS DOESN’T RUIN BEEF 

The effect of blue grass on beef is not 
as detrimental as claimed, says Sleeter 
Bull, meats specialist at the Illinois ex- 
periment station. 

Tests at the Illinois station showed 
that, contrary to general opinion, there 
was no difference in the cooler shrink 
between cattle fattened in dry lot, those 
full-fed on pasture and those started on 
pasture and then finished in the dry bt. 
Moreover, the grass cattle dressed a little 
higher than the dry lot animals. 

Color of the fat of the dry lot cattle, 
however, was decidedly superior, altho 
the color of the fat of the grass cattle 
which were finished in dry lot was not 
objectionable. 


Things You Want 
to Know 


Bookiets put out by manufacturers 
in their special fields make a won 
ful supplement to the experiment sta- 
tion bulletins on subjects in which 
farmers are interested. From the list 
below, check any booklets you desire, 
and they will be sent to you free of 
charge. Sign your name and address 
plainly and mail to Free Booklet Dept., 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

.-Motor Trip Plans (state when and 

where you will drive) 

ined oil Comes to the Farm 
..First Aid to Growing Flocks 
ve Aid to Laying Filecks 

..First Aid to Poultry 











eines Poultry and Brooder House Sanita- 
tion 
en First Aid Treatment for Pneumo- 


nia, Colds, Gapes ‘and Roup 
Treatment of Mycosis, Microscopic 
Tapeworms, Paralysis and Leu- 
kemia 
«First Aid Treatment for Coccidiosis 
os —— Treatment of Lice and Mites 
-First Aid Treatment of Bowel Dis- 
turbances 
nee Worm Control 
sabeia Handy Farm Ideas 
Hidden Treasures in Your Soil 
..1940 Farm and Livestock Record 
Book 
cnsen Feeding for Profit 
osu Wheat Germ Oil—Its Use in Cor- 
recting Breeding Troubles 
pat —— Seed Corn Harvest Bul- 
etin 
ibe Fence Time-Payment Plan 
sonnet Hybrid Corn News 
.The Cattle Specialist 
Saw, Tool and File Manual 
Method of Storing Roughage 
Eggs 
Silo Booklet 






nan How to Care for Your Cross-cut 
Saw 

..How to Plant Extra Profits in Your 
Land 

sccens Meat Curing Made Easy 


° Tractor Catalog 
..Farm Record Book Calendar 





Name 





Town ........ 








R. F. D State 














PAW TUCKER Makes a Worth-While Resolution 





HM 


/\ I'M WRITIN’ Some 
/| NEW YEARS RES- 
PL AINT GoT TIME 


LUTIONS.-~ DO YOu | 







GOT TO GET 
MY BATH READY. 
ouvene THATS 














FOR NO RESLUTIONS 


GOoD Gosh !! @z6@-- 


} es SOMEBODYS COMIN’, = 


AN’ I FORGOT To” ) = 








~ 3 Ht 42 

3 fe Zo 
== pu “ 

= umes 3% 








PULL TH sHADES! ES 
































A MAN GETS PURTY 
TIRED ALWAYS 
A MOPPIN’ UP AFTER 
TAKIN A BATH / 




















“‘BRRR—I RECKON [ 
\BETTER RESOLVE 
{ TO PuT IN TH’ 


NEW BATHROOM 
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Danger To 
Thieves! | 





This metal Reflector Sign - ‘=o i en m= 7 


means there is a reward paid 


for apprehension of those Wa LLACE S FA RMER 


stealing from premises so 
posted! IOWA HOMESTEA 


SERVICE BUREAU 





Your County Sheriff is on the job night and day. He wants to 
help you. Help him to help you by having your Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead sign at the entrance to your property. 


SAYS SHERIFF RONALD CAHILL OF JACKSON COUNTY, IOWA. 


With a metal reflector sign of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead posted at the entrance of your farm, you are at least serving 
notice on a thief he is likely to be caught if he is found stealing so, 
he will in all probability move on to try elsewhere. 





‘ SAYS SHERIFF LEO J. EISBACH OF DUBUQUE COUNTY, IOWA. 


We want to eliminate farm thievery and appreciate the fact that 


neenIEE Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is co-operating to the limit. SHERIF? 

ona ani . . 7 . Leo. J. 

Jacksen County Paying rewards and posting farms with Metal Reflector signs of the Dubuque County 
—— Service Bureau is indeed a fine lot of help. orm 





SAYS SHERIFF HERBERT F. GOODALE OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, IA. 


It is a great help that Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead pays 
rewards and aids in prosecution of a criminal stealing from farmers. 
The metal reflector sign is good protection in that it warns a thief not 
to steal where the sign is displayed. 








SAYS SHERIFF IRVIN F. GATES OF RICHARDSON COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 


Keep your home and premises protected by Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead Service Bureau signs and notify your local officers at 





SuERIFr the first indication of a theft or robbery and you will cut down 75 per SHERIFF 
H. F. Goodale cent of farm thievery. _Irvin F. Gates 
Jefferson County J . Richardson County 
lowa. Nebraska 








Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead Representatives will explain 
this Service to you. They are identified by credentials they carry. 




















